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FREE TO DOWNLOAD & FREE TO PLAY 


Enter a world where adventure is a way of life and danger lurks around every 
corner. The Demon Lord has unleashed his minions in the once peaceful land of 
Taborea, and warriors, wizards and craftsmen are gathering to band together 
and drive the evil from the lands. Do you have the strength, stamina and will to 
be a leader? 


It’s your turn to be a hero in one of the most popular free-to-play games 
available today. With already more than 2.5 million registered players 
worldwide, Runes of Magic is a game for people who want to unleash their inner 
adventurer and fulfill their destiny. 


May contain content 
inappropriate for children. 


Visit www.esrb.org for 
rating information. 


« Free to download, free to play, no monthly fees 
¢ Extensive dual class system 

¢ Versatile spells and attack combinations 

¢ Enthralling background story 

¢ Unique dual class character progression 

« Extensive character upgrade system 

¢ Dynamic character customization features 

* Guild and player housing 

* Frequent updates with new content, races and classes 
¢ Thousands of quests, monsters and items 

¢ PvP arena battles and guild wars 
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itt Is Bayonetta em- 

powering or ex- 
ploitative? Plus, online viruses 
and imitating an inspiration. 


ay 


Read how an appreciation 
of gaming's past and 19th- 
century history influence 
lead designer Jon Shafer's 
work in this world-exclusive 
first look at Civilization V. 


DENNIS SHIRK, SID MEIER, 
AND JON SHAFER 


Plus: THE PRINCETON REVIEW RANKS TOP GAMING 
SCHOOLS [30], IGF AWARD NOMINEES [38], EDMUND 
MCMILLEN’S INDIE GAME TIPS [44], THE STORY OF 


NEOGAF [48], AFTER THE CREDITS: BAYONETTA [54] ——> 


* For daily updates, follow us at Twitter.com/gamepro 


Game Sequels 
Spike TV host 
Geoff Keighley 


has some advice for publishers 
about video game sequels. 
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66 We'll never lose 
the concept of 
gaming simply to 
have a great time.99 


In response to the Darksiders review 
by Tae K. Kim [GamePro #257] 


I purchased Darksiders after reading a few 
reviews, and I was quickly reminded of an old 
saying: If it ain't broke, don’t fix it. Darksid- 
ers is a perfect example of this concept, 
mainly because it utilizes several tried-and- 
true formulas, but there are numerous other 
games on the market that are near-carbon 
copies of classics. While I’ve only just started 
the game, I’ve already seen elements of God 
of War, Devil May Cry, and The Legend of 
Zelda. I’m sure there are more. 

I think it’s important for people to 
remember that original ideas are few and far 
between. Far too often, I see gamers crying 
out for something fresh, and we greatly 
enjoy it when this does actually occur, but 
folks should just take the time to enjoy 
some of these not-so-fresh titles. Most of 
them have their own charms to offer, such 
as a different story and characters that will 
redeem any blatant copied pieces that make 
up the complete package. It’s also important 
to note that, in many cases, developers may 
want to pay homage to some of their 


User Reviews: 
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favorites. If they do it well enough, they 
shouldn't be criticized. 

Recent titles that actually brought new life 
to the industry, such as BioShock and Heavy 
Rain, are definitely refreshing. It’s always im- 
pressive to see the wonderful ideas that can 
come about even after so many games have 
been made. We’ve long since gone beyond 
the realm of simple fun, though that aspect 
still holds a large part of the medium. Games, 
like movies and music, now have messages 


to convey and emotions to provoke. At this 
point, they’ve become a work of art, and I 
hope what we've seen thus far is just the tip 
of the iceberg—not to belittle good old Mario 
and his jumpy antics, of course. We’ll never 
lose the concept of gaming simply to have a 
great time. Scott Smith—Nederland, TX 


In response to “Viruses in Online 
Games: The Modern Day Mafia” 
by Patrick Shaw [GamePro.com] 


Wow, seriously? If you’re a gamer and don’t 
know about these [online virus] threats 
then you are either extremely naive or 
completely oblivious. Blizzard didn’t start 
selling authenticators on a whim—they did 
it to counter the massive number of hacked 
accounts. Every day you can’t enter World 
of Warcraft without hearing about someone 
being hacked, so unless you ignore everyone 
and everything in the game, you should be 
aware of it. 

Also, if it sounds too good to be true, it is! 
People offering to sell you insane amounts of 
gold for low prices in real-world money do not 
have authorization from the game’s creators 
to sell the gold. Since “hacking” the game is 
a bit difficult, where do they get the gold? 

By stealing players’ accounts and selling all 
of their items and gear! So when you buy 
gold, you are actually paying for money made 
by someone else’s character who is being 
stripped down to nothing! And to top it off, 
you become a target for the next theft. 

The long and the short of it is that if it 
wasn't included in the game, it isn’t safe. If 
Blizzard wanted you to buy gold, they would 
set up a system to do so. Just play the damn 
game and stop trying to cheat your way 
through it! warO2orc—via GamePro.com 


In response to “What’s Really 
Happening With Rockstar San Diego” 
by AJ Glasser [GamePro.com] 


As a game developer, I’m glad someone is 
reporting on this issue [of alleged unfair 
working conditions]. There are way too many 
instances of developers getting screwed over 
by the people in charge in this industry. Also, 
I thought the core takeaway from something 
like this was that it’s really up to the IGDA 
[International Game Developers Association] 
and other developer organizations to actually 
come out and start doing something about 
these situations. The legal system may be the 
be-all-end-all for some people, but I think 
there are ways of solving issues such as these 
without having to sue. 

Rodomont—via GamePro.com 
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Lately I’ve been pretty worried with the 
expansion of EA Games and Activision. EA’s 
acquisition of BioWare and Pandemic and 
bid for 2K Games makes me believe that they 
won't stop there. The formation of Activision 
Blizzard also shows that company is willing 
to expand even more. Both publishers are 
swallowing small independent develop- 

ers, and I fear they’re limiting the creative 
freedoms that those developers once had in 
independence. I would hate to see a future 
where every third-party game bears the label 
of EA or Activision and are needlessly limited 
by the whims of corporate titans. 

Oliver Wolfe—Santa Clara, CA 


Hot on the Forums 


Have something to say? Join the conversation 
at GamePro.com/Forums! 


ee hss aA Wola 

I just finished Dead Space on Easy, which 
took me approximately eight hours. I would 
hate to see how long it would have taken me 
to finish it on Normal mode. Dead Space is 
one of the best games out there, but I’m sure 
many of you already knew that. I have been 
reading up on Dead Space 2, and | can’t wait 
for it to be released. 

In the meantime I’ve added Dead Space: 
Extraction to my GameFly list. Has anyone 
played Extraction? Have any of you seen the 
movie Dead Space Downfall? If the develop- 
ment team plays their cards right, I can see 
them milking Dead Space for a long, long 
time. GasTankKiller 


‘Errata: 

Last month we erroneously stated that The 
Hills Lauren Conrad would be partying 
with Rick James on February 1 2Q010. This, 
of course, would not have been possible 

as Rick James died in 2004. 
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Question: 


Bimpowering 
or exploitative? 
Bayonetta is. 


..an tiber-hot gun-slinging witch! Rowr! 


% 


..a Strong role-model and powerful female figure. 


om 


..just another hack-n-slash hero. Yawn. 


pum 


..mMice enough, but she makes me very uncomfortable. 
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nakedbob: Can't 
believe I just did this... 

I subscribed to @Game- 
Pro! The Heavy Rain 
issue was the best video 
game magazine read I’ve 
had in a long time. 


gizmogladstone: 
Reading the new issue 
of @GamePro while 
waiting for flight 


home. Kudos on the 
redesign—and some 
insightful articles. Well- 
played, sirs. 


shawn_i: Figured I'd 
pick up the Heavy Rain 
@GamePro to see the 
new direction. Feels 
weird buying print 
media while I have free 
Wi-Fi at LAS. 


MitchyD: Speaking of 
print, oh my god the 
new @gamepro is sexy. 
Props to @jwhdavison 
and the team ona 


killer reboot. 


tfoston: @GamePro | 
bet $100, no Wii HD 
in 2010. 
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ROCK 
Band 


Network 
Opens 


its Doors 


The future of 
music starts...now. 


he music-game landscape is about to 
change in a very big way. As of this writ- 
ing, Harmonix has just opened the doors 
of the Rock Band Network to the general 
public in the form of an open beta, which 
means independent artists the world 
over are now free to begin crafting their 
own Rock Band-playable songs. 

If you're not familiar with the 
Rock Band Network, here’s a quick 
primer. Using a PC, a suite of cheap 
authoring tools, and a $100-a-year 
subscription to Microsoft’s XNA Cre- 
ators Club, artists can adapt original 
recordings for play in Rock Band. 
The artist sets the price—anywhere 

from $.99 to $2.99—and walks away 
with 30 percent of the income. 

Now, this process isn’t exactly 
simple; the tools are pretty intense, re- 
quiring a more-than-passing familiar- 
ity with PC-based music recording and 
editing. And crafting a track requires 
more than just assigning colored gems 
to notes; the track author also needs 
to do some camera and animation 
scripting. But there are plenty of musi- 
cians and budding recording engineers 
who already have most of the skills 
required for this process. And even for 
those who don't, we’re currently see- 
ing the creation of a cottage industry 
of tech-savvy music-lovers willing to 
adapt music for RBN in exchange for a 
moderate fee, or a share of the profits. 

So what does that mean for the rest 
of the Rock Band-loving public? A whole 
damn lot. The current Rock Band library 
of over 1000 songs is likely to seem 
like a pitiable sum once RBN really gets 
rolling. Independent artists and big- 
name bands alike have already begun 


6 NOW, ARTISTS CAN INCLUDE A ROCK BAND RELEASE 
IN THEIR STANDARD PLANS FOR RECORDING, 
DISTRIBUTION, AND PROMOTION. 9 


announcing their intention to adapt 
songs for the platform; we already know 
that well-known acts like Ministry, 
Evanescence, and Steve Vai have songs 
in the works for RBN. 

But it’s the less commercial indie 
bands that stand to gain the most from 
RBN. Legendary Seattle indie label Sub 
Pop, for example, has announced their 
enthusiastic support for the platform, 
meaning that the network is likely to 
see more songs from artists like The 
Shins, The Postal Service, and early 
Nirvana—in addition to already- 
confirmed tracks from comedy-folk 
duo Flight of the Conchords. And 
many other out-of-the-mainstream 
artists, like The Reverend Horton 
Heat, Gov't Mule, and Widespread 
Panic, have announced that they have 
songs in the works for the platform. 


That’s the interesting thing about 
the Rock Band Network: It allows for 
the inclusion of songs in Rock Band 
that would never stand a shred of a 
chance of hitting the main Rock Band 
library. And the implications of that 
are huge. 

See, RBN is a huge step toward real- 
izing Harmonix’s (and MTV’s) vision 
of Rock Band as a music platform, 
rather than just a game. The company 
has always wanted Rock Band to be 
an independent, viable method of 
experiencing music; in the ideal Rock 
Band future, you see bands live, you 
buy their albums or MP3s, and you 
play their songs in Rock Band—each 
being a different and equally valid way 
to discover and experience music. But 
as long as any new track needed to be 
funneled through Harmonix’s authoring 
department, this idea was impossible, 
because the amount of available music 
was limited by the manpower within 
this one company. 

With RBN, this whole process 
changes. Now, artists can include a 
Rock Band release in their standard 
plans for recording, distribution, and 
promotion—just like, say, releasing 
an album on iTunes. The current Rock 
Band Music Store is sort of like going 
through a friend’s music collection to 
find something you particularly like; 
RBN will be like going to the record 
store yourself. (Well, you know, if 
record stores existed anymore.) 

But this new approach is not without 
its own dangers. For example, Harmonix 
has spent a lot of time and effort 
putting in place a robust peer-review 
system, requiring several layers of 
testing and evaluation before a song 
is released to the public. But if these 
review procedures are anything less 
than foolproof, the Rock Band Network 
could be overrun by unplayable—or at 
the very least uninteresting—crap (see 
the iPhone App Store). The network also 
runs the risk of being overwhelmed by 
sheer volume. As the platform grows, 
it will be absolutely essential to have 
a very powerful, very accurate search 
functionality in place. 

But make no mistake: the Rock Band 
Network is virtually guaranteed to 
change the way we discover, experi- 
ence, and appreciate music. It may take 
some time to get the kinks ironed out, 
but we're looking at nothing less than a 
major evolution in music delivery. 


Joe Rybicki is a freelance writer who has 
spent the last 13 years covering the video 
game industry. He currently runs Plastic 
Axe, a blog about music games. Visit him 
at www.plasticaxe.com and follow him on 
Twitter at www.twitter.com/plasticaxe 
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Craving 
Legitimacy 


Do we need to have 
discussions about 

the legitimacy of video 
games? Or should we be 
happy to think of them 
as “justa game?” 


s Bayonetta sexist? Is Resident 
Evil 5 racist? Does Call of Duty 
have something relevant to say 
about global warfare? These are 
just a few of the recent debates 
that have cropped up in the 
games press and in fan com- 
munities online—an example 
of the passionate and intellec- 
tual discussion that has become 
increasingly possible as games 
have evolved. 

Those raised on the 
original Super Mario Bros. 
never thought about who 
the Princess “was” or why 
the mushrooms made you 
big—back then, gamers 
would never have guessed 
they might one day discuss 
Randian Objectivism in BioShock. 

Just think: If Super Mario Bros. were 
released for the first time in the current 
era, would gamers simply enjoy it, or 
would we debate whether or not its 
portrayal of large-nosed Italian brothers 
was culturally insensitive? Would we be 
reading forum posts about whether the 
Princess is “real” or a metaphor? 

Bigger than any of the controversies 
that have arisen in recent years’ games 
is the question: Do we need to be having 
these discussions? 

Many would say that if games can act 
as touchpoints for discussions on social 
issues like gender, race, politics, and 
war, then it means they’ve finally gained 
a level of cultural relevance on par with 
film and television—media people 
accept as “art” because they can make 
statements on the human condition. 

To many, these kinds of discussions can 
stand as proof that games are not toys, 
and that they’re worthy of respect. 

But why do gamers care what other 
people think? 

An old stigma still follows the gam- 
ing hobby: the perception that games 
are “for nerds;” excessively sexist or vio- 
lent, dark, or dangerous; the province 
of the lazy or even the maladjusted. 


6IF SUPER MARIO BROS. WERE RELEASED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
THE CURRENT ERA, WOULD GAMERS SIMPLY ENJOY IT, OR WOULD 
WE DEBATE WHETHER OR NOT ITS PORTRAYAL OF LARGE-NOSED 

ITALIAN BROTHERS WAS CULTURALLY INSENSITIVE?39 


Modern video games gleam with art 
and narrative potential—and fans are 
eager to prove it to the uninitiated. 
After all, if games get more respect, so 
will gamers. 

It’s a wholly understandable thing for 
which to wish. Yet on the other side of 
the fence stand audiences who resent 


_ these discussions. Who cares, they say, 


whether Braid is really about the atom 
bomb or if there is a moral spectrum 


in Grand Theft Auto? It’s only a game, 
some argue, and this needy clutch after 
“cultural legitimacy” is ruining the fun. 

The idea that games should be for 
fun is just as valid as the idea that they 
should mean something. But when 
we debate whether or not “cultural 
legitimacy” is important, we’re actually 
tackling one more subtle question: Do 
we want to share video games with 
“outsiders” or not? 

The very stigma that led many to 
desire “legitimacy” has led just as many 
others to wholly reject it. When gamers 
react negatively to attempts to elevate 
the discourse around video games, and 
when they try to shut it down with 
the “it’s just a game” protest, what 
they're really saying is, “we don’t want 
to share.” 

The diversification of video games has 
accelerated massively over just the last 
few years. Now casual games are an ac- 
cepted part of most people’s daily lives, 
the Wii has created an avenue for games 
even grandmothers can enjoy, social 
networks like Facebook are promising to 
re-define the definition of “multiplayer,” 
and the iPhone is perhaps the fastest- 
growing gaming platform ever. 

What was once a private club acces- 
sible only to those tough enough to 
succeed at it—and devoted enough to 
carry the stigma-is now for everyone. 
Some people hate that. Some people 
embrace it too eagerly. But neither posi- 
tion is constructive, suggests Persuasive 
Games co-founder, author and Georgia 
Tech professor Ian Bogost. 

“The idea that games might re-figure 
legitimacy itself is hard and scary,” he 
says. “So it’s easier to ask how film, 
literature, or whatever has been judged 
legitimate, and to pretend that’s our 
goal,” he says. “Of course, this is a 
vicious circle, because the more we do 
that, the less we explore, adopt, accept, 
and naturalize what might make video 
games uniquely legitimate.” 

In other words, we should let games 
be themselves—no more and no less. 
The old “it’s just a game” refrain that 
seeks to shut down discourse is just 
as useless as attempts to make games 
legitimate by demanding they be “more 
like” other entertainment. With so 
many different experiences and audi- 
ences now at play, the experience of 
“video game” is bound to mean differ- 
ent things to different people. Why not 


stop the circular arguments? 


Leigh Alexander is news director at 
Gamasutra and columnist at Kotaku. 
She authors the Sexy Videogameland 
weblog and freelances reviews and 
criticism to Slate, The AV Club, Variety, 
and many others. 
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ANew 
Dimension 


Or Sequels 


What if we all gave up our 
desire for features and 
just let developers run 

with what they have? 


n the past six months I’ve played 
three sequels that are significantly 
better games than their predeces- 
sors. While gamers love to gripe 
about the predominance of sequels, 
Uncharted 2: Among Thieves, As- 
sassin’s Creed II, and Mass Effect 
2 may be the start of a new trend: 
Sequels that push a highly-regarded 
franchise to a new creative peak. 
All three games saw at least a five- 
point jump in their already- 
impressive Metacritic scores. 
The success of this cluster 
of games is important to 
study. Yes, gamers will 
continue to whine about too 
many sequels in general, but 
I'd argue that these games 
represent the bridge to a 


powerful new opportunity. If you 


get under the hood of each of these 
three franchises, they’ve all had at 
least 4-5 years of development on 
the current generation. The original 
games generated very strong 
Metacritic scores and good sales. 
The sequels improve and refine the 
core gameplay mechanics, address- 
ing most if not all of the quirks. In 
a way I don’t know how you build a 
1.0 game in 2010 (say Alan Wake) 
and compete at the higher-end of 
the review spectrum with games 
that have refined their formula 
twice-over. 

So let me put a big idea out there: 
What if future games in these 
franchises could standardize around 
the core gameplay presented in the 
sequels and instead focus their ef- 
forts on storytelling and characters? 
This could unleash a tidal wave of 
creative possibilities. 

Think about it for a moment. 
What would you want to see ina 
new Uncharted? Wouldn't you be 
satisfied if it was a side-story with 
new cutscenes, new locations, but 


the same basic gameplay? The next 
Assassin’s Creed will no doubt take 


6 ALL “EPISODIC” ADD-ONS SHOULD BE MARKETED 
AS MINI-ADVENTURES AT A LOWER PRICE POINT. 
IMAGINE A FOUR-CHAPTER CHLOE ADVENTURE IN 
THE UNCHARTED WORLD FOR $10? SIGN ME UP. 9 


the game’s proven formula to a dif- 
ferent historical time period. Is that 
enough, or must the next AC have 
fully destructible environments and 
Natal-powered parkour? After being 
dazzled by Mass Effect 2, I’m ready 
for the end of the trilogy—and I’m 
pretty happy with how Mass Effect 2 
plays and controls. I don’t need Mass 
Effect 3 to be a co-op game or feature 
full-on space combat; I'd rather see 


BioWare focus on expanding the pos- 
sibility of branching storytelling. 

To get a glimpse at what I’m talk- 
ing about, look at the single-player 
DLC market. Sales numbers aside, 
the Grand Theft Auto IV download- 
able episodes were some of the best 
games I played last year, with new 
characters and new stories, but 
similar gameplay mechanics. Single- 
player DLC will continue to grow 
in prominence, but there’s a huge 
potential market for stand-alone 
titles that take the concept of single- 
player content to the next level. 
Frankly I’ll never understand why 
single-player DLC even requires the 
original game. All “episodic” add-ons 
should be marketed as mini-adven- 
tures at a lower price point. Imagine 
a four-chapter Chloe adventure in 
the Uncharted world for $10? Sign 
me up. 

But wait, you say, sequels are $60! 
I demand new features! And innova- 
tion! And if BioWare doesn’t figure 
out how to redefine Mass Effect 3 
as a 12-person online co-op squad 
game, no one will push the industry 
forward! Here’s what I say to that: 
With an increasingly bifurcated 
audience, I'd rather have developers 
focus on either single- or multi- 
player. Ubisoft has the right idea by 
announcing a stand-alone Assassin’s 
Creed multiplayer game for release 
this fall, and they’ll make more 
money, too. No one is saying there 
can't be a Mass Effect co-op game 
down the road, but let’s not force 
developers to broaden the scope of 
their sequel with new features or 
modes just to justify the number at 
the end of the title (I’m looking at 
you BioShock 2). 

There is a fine line between in- 
novation and exploitation. Would 
a Left 4 Dead 3 sell as well with the 
same gameplay formula and new 
survivors for the third year straight, 
or would it jump the shark? With 
the current console cycle showing 
no signs of ending, let’s give the 
best developers—the ones who just 
delivered sequels with Metacritic 
scores of 95 or higher—the freedom 
to innovate along the creative 
dimensions of storytelling, setting, 
and tone. 


Geoff Keighley is the host and 
executive producer of Gametrailers 
TV, the top-rated video-game show 
on TV. He is also one of most prolific 
producers of video game television 
with projects including |, Videogame 
for the Discovery Channel, and the 
Spike VGAs. 
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GINGRAS 


re 
Religion 
cl | 
Gamin 
Morta 


bhnemies? 


The dilemma of loving 
both games, and God. 


amers and 
religious orga- 
nizations find 
themselves 
frequently at 
odds with one 
another. Re- 
ligious groups 
are often some of 
the most dogged 
critics of the 
content of video 
games and other 
entertainment 
media. And since 
the United States 
is predominantly 

Christian, it follows that Christians 
are generally the most vocal about 
their concerns. 

A December 21 story by Game 
Politics reported on a protest bya 
group from Maine on Call of Duty: 
Modern Warfare 2’s “No Russian” 
sequence. A year ago, Christian 
watchdog outfit The Timothy Plan 
published an audit of 2007 and 
2008 major releases for sexual 
content, gay and lesbian content, 
violence, and criminal vice. The 
balance between religion and 
gaming remains tense elsewhere. 
In 2007, BBC News reported that 
The Church of England threatened 
to sue Sony for their inclusion of 
the Manchester Cathedral in Resis- 
tance: Fall of Man. 

As a gamer, I find myself 
regularly defending my hobby. 
People question how I spend my 
disposable income and argue with 
me about video games’ station as 
art. It’s strange, however, to think 
that I might have to uphold myself 
religiously, too. Can you be religious 
and be a gamer at the same time? 

You could easily answer “yes” to 
this question. But the more I think 
on it, the more difficult the question 
becomes. From a Judeo-Christian 


6 AS A GAMER AND A RELIGIOUS PERSON, I BELIEVE THAT 
VIRTUAL WORLDS WITH UNFIXED CONSEQUENCES ARE A SAFE 
WAY TO LEARN ABOUT YOUR OWN BELIEFS AND VALUES. 9 


standpoint, gamers break the Ten 
Commandments in games all of 
the time. When I was younger, 
I remember my father’s slight 
discomfort when I told him that the 
point of Breath of Fire IIT is to meet 
a goddess (God) named Myria and 
confront her (Him) about her (His) 
transgressions against the world. 
The game even lets you decide 
whether or not to destroy the being. 
My argument is that games, like 
any art, are a means of authorial 


expression and participant reac- 
tion. In a game, a person can safely 
dabble in behavior or thoughts 
that they may not necessarily 
agree with. 

Take Grand Theft Auto IV: Gam- 
ers frequently discuss how they 
do not empathize with the main 
character, Nico Bellic, because he 
has few redeeming qualities. They 
don’t agree with his choices in the 
game, but as they play, they glean 
an understanding outside of their 
moral code. It doesn’t matter if 
they recognize this or not; their 
revulsion is the proof. 

As a gamer and a religious 
person, | believe that virtual worlds 
with unfixed consequences are 
a safe way to learn about your 
own beliefs and values. I remain 
unconvinced that playing a video 
game where you can wrestle with 
your own personal sense of right 
and wrong is a bad thing. In addi- 
tion, the Entertainment Software 
Ratings Board (ESRB) monitors 
and gives guidelines for games with 
objectionable content, much like 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America (MPAA) does for cinema. 

So, which is it? Is gaminga 
hobby that people of all faiths can 
enjoy? Or is it something that the 
faithful should avoid? 

I would be especially interested 
to see how members of other re- 
ligions view controversial gaming 
content and whether or not other 
faiths seek to limit such material 
SO actively. 

In the end, keep in mind one 
thing: Pope Julius II’s vision- 
ary demonstration of artistic 
patronage, The Sistine Chapel, was 
controversial when Michelangelo 
completed it because of its depic- 
tions of nude saints. 


Mike Gingras is a long-term 
substitute teacher in Connecticut 
who just finished his credits for a 
master’s in education. He currently 
teaches U.S. History and American 
Government. He began writing for 
Bitmob in October 2009 and is a big 
fan of RPGs. 

This is the first 
piece from 

our ongoing 
relationship with online gaming 
community Bitmob.com. Every month 
we select the best editorial submitted 
to the community and publish it 

here in GamePro. To participate, join 
the Bitmob community and start 
submitting stories. 
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College Guide 
The Princeton Review 
shares their top eight 
picks for game design 
programs in the U.S. 
and Canada. 


Indie Games 
What makes a game 
indie? Plus, check out 
the finalists for the 
12th annual Indepen- 
dent Games Festival. 
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SPEC OPS: 
“THE LINE MARKS 
ANEW DIRECTION 
FOR NARRATIVE 
STORYTELLING IN 
THIRD-PERSON 
SHOOTERS, AND 
THE (RE)BIRTH OF 
A GAME STUDIO 


wn. The small company put out 

a self-titled shooter for the PC and 
Xbox in 2003, but the game was 
swiftly overlooked in the U.S. due 
to lack of advertising and delays 
in making its way across the pond. 
Later, the company jumped at an 
opportunity to pitch 2K Games 

on ideas for a next-gen shooter, 
and the publisher was impressed 
with what the team had to offer. 
Yager has since amassed over 

90 individuals from all over the 
world (16 nationalities, all told) 

to build a new, narrative-driven 
third-person shooter franchise, 
Spec Ops: The Line, which was first 
unveiled during the Spike VGAs in 
December last year. 


“ Developer: Yager Development // Publisher: 2K Games // Release Date: TBD 


Ce APOCALY HSE NOW USED THAT REFERENCE IN THE 


VIETNAM BRA, AND WERE TAKING THATIN A NEW 


DIREC TION IN A MODERN-DAY SETTING IN DUBAI99 


any buildings in 
the neighbor- 
hood where 
Yager’s studio 
is situated in 


Berlin still carry 
bullet holes 


from World War 
II, mementos of the city’s caustic history. 
In front of the historical building which 
houses the studio are golden cobblestones 
with the names of Holocaust victims 
who resided there during the war. These 
things are constant reminders of the 
city’s history to Cory Davis, lead designer 
on Spec Ops: The Line, who moved from 
the U.S. to Germany to work on the title. 

In talking to Davis recently when 

the team came to show off the game, it 
became clear that the subject matter of 


the game hits close to home for some of 
the Yager developers. “There are certain 
things that come across differently to 
different cultures, especially consider- 
ing the subject matter of the game and 
some of the history of other developers 
on the team,” Davis told me. ““The Line’ 
refers to what the player believes to be 
morally justifiable throughout the story, 
but that means different things to dif- 
ferent people. As Americans, we have a 
very specific idea of what this means.” 
Additionally, Davis notes that the studio’s 
home city helps serve as a place to draw 
influences for the game. “It’s a fun place 
to work on a military shooter like [Spec 
Ops: The Line], because there are a lot of 
dark stories from the city that you can 
dig up. There are a number of interesting 
projects that pay tribute to the horrible 


oe 


things that happened in Berlin during 
World War II.” 

Yager has taken the influences from 
Berlin’s horrific past and used them to 
color the narrative in Spec Ops: The 
Line. The game takes place in the near 
future after a series of catastrophic 
sandstorms swept through the modern 
city of Dubai in the United Arab Emir- 
ates, turning the once-breathtaking city 
into a sand-covered tomb. Years after the 
evacuation of the city, and after anyone 
who was left there was thought to be 
dead, the military picks up a distress 
signal; this is when the player takes the 
reins. Players take on the role of Captain 
Martin Walker, who leads a team of delta 
force soldiers (some of the most elite in 
the modern U.S. military) through the 


destroyed city on a rescue mission to 


[lb Toe ULTIMATE STORY OF CHARACTERS 


SHOWING YOU HOW MADNESS BECOMES, HOW 
SOMEONE CAN EVOLVE INTO DARKNESS 


find the sequestered Colonel Konrad and 
his men; Konrad was sent on an earlier 
mission to get the people of Dubai out 
of the city, but he stayed behind for un- 
known reasons after the storms struck. 
The player finds out early in the game 
though, that not only does the captain 
not wish to be saved, but he’s not the 
man they anticipated him to be. 
“[Walker] is sent on a rescue mission 
into Dubai, and some things begin to 
take place that are pretty unexpected, 
and some character evolutions begin 
happening...you essentially get to follow 
him down into the heart of darkness,” 
Davis told me. When asked about the 
game’s narrative influences, which are 
clearly derived from Joseph Conrad’s no- 
vella Heart of Darkness and the Vietnam- 
set re-imagining of the story in the film 


Apocalypse Now, Davis notes, “Heart 
of Darkness is something that’s been 
associated with the project from the 
start. It’s the ultimate story of characters 
showing you how madness becomes— 
how someone can evolve into darkness. 
I love using that reference and expound- 
ing upon it. Apocalypse Now used that 
reference in the Vietnam era, and we’re 
taking that in a new direction in a 
modern-day setting in Dubai.” Davis also 
admits that other games have influenced 
his own thoughts on how stories should 
be represented. “For me personally, as 
far as narrative is portrayed, I was a huge 
fan of The Chronicles of Riddick: Escape 
From Butcher Bay. It’s unbelievable, and 
totally innovative.” 

The mechanics of the game resemble 
several other third-person shooters that 


have come before, as Davis notes the 
team “couldn't be doing this unless there 
were amazing games that paved the way. 
As far as cover-based games go, Gears 

of War and Uncharted are very strong 
references for us.” Though it does share 
similar qualities with the aforementioned 
titles, it appears that Yager’s intent on 
telling a dark story that calls the player’s 
morality into question; this is the key 
goal in Spec Ops: The Line. “For me, 
strong narratives are the direction of the 
future for the shooter genre. We know 
how to build a fun shooter, and we’ll 
keep building on that in the future...but 
I think we’re going to keep seeing more 
and more characters and stories that we 
care about, and the technology is giving 
us an opportunity to do things that we 
couldn't do before.’—Andy Burt 
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eveloped by London-based 
Studio Splash Damage, bet- 
ter known for their free mul- 
tiplayer FPS Wolfenstein: 
Enemy Territory and their 
objective-based shooter Enemy Territo- 
ry: Quake Wars, the upcoming coopera- 
tive shooter Brink brings a bevy of fresh 
ideas to the first-person shooter table 
Brink is set in the future upon a floating 
city known as the Ark. Using a design 
principle known as “arcology,’ which was 
popularized by science fiction writers 
such as HG. Wells to describe self- 
sufficient mega-structures that could be 
used to house people in the future, the 
team built upon this concept to create 
the world residing inside Brink's massive 
Ark. Brink’s director Paul Wedgwood 


took afew minutes to answer some 
questions about the studios beginnings, 
how arcology influenced the design 
team, and how their unique movement 
system will bring anew level of freedom 
to first-person shooter controls. 


GamePro: Could you give us a bit of history 
on Splash Damage? How did the group form? 
Paul Wedgwood: Splash Damage 
originally started out as a mod team 
working on Q3F for Quake II Arena. 
We founded the company in 2001 and 
proceeded to work on custom maps 
and a TV solution for Network of the 
World, allowing them to easily edit 
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and show Quake III Arena matches on 
television. After creating several maps 
for Return to Castle Wolfenstein: Game 
of the Year Edition, Activision asked 
us to develop the multiplayer portion 
of Wolfenstein: Enemy Territory. Fol- 
lowing that, we set out to work on the 
PC version of Enemy Territory: Quake 
Wars, released in late 2007, and we’re 
now going full steam ahead on Brink 
with Bethesda Softworks. 


GP: How has the group's history helped 

in the creation of anew IP? 

PW: The idea of setting a game inside a 
floating arcology—or Ark—was actually 
one of the first things I wanted to do 
even before we founded Splash Damage, 
but the technology to really pull that off 


wasn't available at the time. When we 


were close to finishing Enemy Territory: 
Quake Wars in 2007 and starting to think 
about our next game, the Ark idea immedi- 
ately popped back into my head. I worked 
with Ed Stern, who is now our lead writer, 
to come up with a compelling narrative. 


GP: The SMART system allows players 

to use the game world to their advantage, 
enabling them to move fluidly over low 
structures, slide to find cover, and vault onto 
precarious ledges without causing a break in 
the action. Was the creation of the SMART 
system a response to the fairly simplistic 
control schemes of most first-person shoot- 
ers? How did the system come to be? 

PW: The SMART system—short for 
Smooth Movement Across Random 
Terrain—is actually the collision of several 
different ideas. First, there was our tech- 
nical designer Aubrey Hesselgren’s desire 
to find a way to work what we call “free- 
dom of movement” into Brink. Aubrey is 


a real practitioner of parkour, and back 
in early 2008 he was working on ways to 
introduce it into a first-person shooter— 
something nobody had done at the time. 
A few months later, Richard Ham joined 
Splash Damage as creative director, and 
one of his big ideas was to streamline 
basic first-person movement in much the 
same way he had done years ago in the 
Syphon Filter series on the PlayStation. 
When Aubrey and Richard sat down 
and started working together, they 
quickly found the perfect melding of 
their two ideas and SMART was born. 


GP: What has the development process been 
like for Brink? Do you have any interesting 
stories from a development perspective? 
PW: Splash Damage has gone froma 
team of 25 full-time developers at the 
end of Enemy Territory: Quake Wars to 
now nearly 60, supported by another 
dozen or so production, marketing, and 
administrative staff. This is huge for 


us—we did Wolfenstein: Enemy Terri- 
tory with a team of only 12—and we 
managed to get through this significant 
expansion while keeping our company 
culture and atmosphere intact. 

The funniest, scariest, and most inter- 
esting moment during development was 
when I stumbled across Aubrey sneaking 
around the basement of our old office. 
He was brandishing a real AK-47 (he 
promises it was disabled), had taped a 
web camera to his forehead, and was 
pretending to prime a grenade with only 
his left hand while holding it directly in 
front of his face. It was a fairly alarming 
sight, but he explained afterward that 
he was only doing tests to determine 
how to design our animation system. I 
certainly hope that’s what he was doing. 


GP: We re seeing more first-person shooters 
taking elements of strategy and role-playing 
games into the core of their design—how 
has the team utilized elements of different 


genres in Brink? Do you think this is the 
direction of the FPS genre moving forward? 
PW: One of the things that we have 
always done in our games is to bring 
elements from other genres into the mix. 
In Wolfenstein: Enemy Territory, we 
introduced earning experience points for 
actions on the battlefield, which then al- 
lowed you to gain new abilities. In Enemy 
Territory: Quake Wars, we included the 
concept of summoning deployables, such 
as turrets, radars, and artillery guns, 
which could change the tactics of the 
battlefield. Of course, this was all built 
around our trademark objective-driven 
gameplay, which is heavily inspired by 
the type of experience you get in a tradi- 
tional single-player game. 

With Brink, we've continued to push 
the boundaries of the team-based shooter 
forward with new elements inspired from 
other sources. For example, we've found 
new ways to include stronger storytelling 
in the traditionally narrative-free 


multiplayer arena. There is a cast of 
characters, and players will get brief 
glimpses into their lives—long enough to 
let them express their thoughts and 
feelings about the state of the world, but 
not so long that players start looking for 
the skip button. For instance, it’s 
standard practice when playing online to 
wait ona ‘limbo’ or ‘lobby screen” while 
all the other players are getting their kit 
together. We thought that since players 
have to wait on these screens for the 
format to work, why not give them our 
story while you're waiting in the lobby? If 
you re interested in them, you can bring 
them to the foreground; if you don’t care, 
you can ignore them and focus instead on 
preparing for the upcoming battle. 
Another cool side effect of meshing 
single-player narrative and multiplayer 
structure is that when you're watching 
these cutscenes and playing solo, you'll 
see a cast of recurring characters who you 
come to know as your regular squad- 


mates. But, if you're playing online, 
instead of seeing the pre-defined 
characters in these roles, you'll watch 
the characters created by other human 
players who you'll soon be playing with. 


GP: What were some of the team’s 
influences in creating Brink? 

PW: We ve taken our inspiration for 
Brink from several non-traditional sourc- 
es. While we like Aliens and Star Wars as 
much as anyone else in the industry, we 
have always been looking for new voices 
and sources from which to draw. For 
instance, our art department was heavily 


_influenced by a modern art movement 


called Hyperrealism, which gives Brink 
its look. Ed Stern spent many hours 
researching real-world Ark-like projects, 
such as the Masdar Initiative and the 
Seasteading Institute, to get all the 
details right about the Ark and its 
promise of a green future...in this 

case, a future gone horribly wrong. @ 
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ime was 
tobea 
game 
designer, 
all you 
needed 
Was acomputer and 
a basement or garage 
owned by your mother. 
The only education you 
needed to be a truly 
great game designer 
was a Stack of Atari 
2600 games and maybe 
a few issues of Popular 
Science magazine. 
Those days are done. 
If you want to bea 
game designer in the 
maturing market we 
have today, you need 
a lot more than your 
mom’s basement and 
some magazines. You 
need imagination, 
determination, and 
preferably ajob witha 
major game publisher or 


an indie game developer. 


And before you can 


have any of those things, 


you just might need a 
formal education. 


GAMEPROCOR 


The Princeton Review 
serves as America’s 
standard for college 
preparation and admis- 
sions advice. Since 1981, 
it has been ranking 
colleges by programs, 
features, and financial 
aid packages as well as 
publishing guidebooks 
to college admissions. 
This year, they’ve sur- 
veyed 50 different game 
design studies programs 
in the U.S. and Canada 
and have come up with 
the best of the best for a 
degree in video games. 

The eight schools on 
this list were selected by 
The Princeton Review as 
the top programs. Some 
offer only minor degrees 
or concentrations and 
some are undergraduate 
major programs. Some 
of them have been 
around since those early 
Atari days and a few of 
them only just started 
game design programs 
in the last few years. 

Go to any one of them, 
though, and you'll be 
getting some of the best 
education out there for 
video game design. 


—AJ Glasser 


University of 
Southern California, 
Interactive 

Media Division 


The Interactive Media Division of USC 
has graduated some pretty big names 

in the indie gaming scene. Jenova Chen 
of thatgamecompany (flOw), Matt Korba 
and Paul Bellazza of The Odd Gentleman 
(The Misadventures of P.B. Winterbot- 
tom), and Justin Hall of GameLayers 
(Passively Multiplayer Online Game) all 
came up through Division and all almost 
immediately made games or have game 
studios of their own. 
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To break into the competitive world of gaming, you need to focus your creativity and 
passion and get the skills that only a serious education can provide. At The Art 
Institutes schools, a substantial foundation in drawing, color, design, and computer 
applications comes first. You'll then have an opportunity to develop advanced skills 
in computer graphics, animation, modeling, and game engines. When you graduate, 
you'll have a reel and portfolio of your best work. Make it a game changer. 


We offer bachelor’s and associate’s degree programs in these areas: 


Aiithe Art Institutes” 


to watch Joshua Bass, Art Director of Rockstar games and a 1997 graduate of 
The Art Institute of Pittsburgh. Learn what he looks for in a portfolio. 


Get in the game. 


Financial aid available for those who qualify. 
t North America. Log on to find’a school near you. Programs, credential levels, and scheduling optic 


DigiPen 
Institute 

of 
Technology 


Website: www.digipen.edu 

Location: Redmond, WA 

Degrees offered: Major/Minor/Conc. 
Number of students enrolled: BB3 
Student/Faculty ratio: 23:4 

Annual tuition: $476 per credit 

Founded in 1998, DigiPen is one of the oldest 
game design programs in the country. Recent 
graduate Kim Swift (class of 2005) went on 

to develop the award-winning game; Portal at 
Valve Corporation before joining Airtight Games 
as project lead in December 2009. Google 
“most influential women in the games industry,” 
and youre sure to find her name on at least half 
a dozen lists from various publications. 


Becker 

College, 

Game Design and 
Game Programming 


Website: www. becker.edu/gamedev 
Location: Worcester, WA 
Degrees offered: Major/Concentration 
nts enrotied: 103 

Student/Facully ratio, 3Q:F 

ual tuition: $23,725 
Becker College is famous for its graduates 
outside the gaming community—people like 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin—but 
they hope to add gaming industry people to 
their lineup after graduating their very first 
class in the Game Design and Game Program- 
ming departments just last year. Already, some 
of their students are finding employment in 
the industry with studios like Blue Fang Games, 
which develops the award-winning Zoo Tycoon 
game series. 
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Drexel 

University, 

RePlay (Digital Media 
& Computer Science) 


Website: WWW.replay.drexel.edu 


Location: Philadelphia, PA 

Degrees offered: Major/Minor/Conc. 
Number of students enrolled: 13,139 
Student/Faculty ratio: S:¥ 

Annual tuition: $29,800 

Graduates from Drexel wind up in a variety of 
jobs across the games industry. You can find 
RePlay alumni in everything from animation 

to community management. Even before the 
gaming program was formalized, Drexel gradu- 
ated two people who became big names in the 
games industry: Tom Fulp is known for creating 
both the game Alien Hominid and the Flash 
portal/gaming hotspot, Newgrounds.com; and 
Jack Wall composed award-winning music for 
Myst Ill: Exile and Myst IV: Revelation. 


Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Games and Simulation 
Arts and Sciences 


Website: WiWW.gsas.rpLediu 

Location: Trey, NY 

Degrees offered: Major/Minor/Conc. 
Number of students enrolled: 3367 
Student/Faculty ratio: 14:4 

Annual tuition: $38,160 

Rensselaer’s graduate pool includes a lot of 
chief executive officers: Kathrik Bala is founder 
and CEO of Vicarious Visions, which developed 
several Guitar Hero Wii games among other 
well-known projects. His fellow RPI alumna Tobi 
Sauliner worked at Vicarious Visions for five 
years before going off to found and become 
CEO of 1st Playable Productions—which handles 
Cartoon Network’s Ben 10 and Secret Saturdays 
games for the Nintendo DS. More recent 
graduate Mike DelPrete is founder and CEO 

of Agora Games, an online game technology 
and community-building resource for many 
prominent games such as Guitar Hero and Call 
of Duty: World at War. 


- RUN BECKER ADVENTURE 


WELCOME TO THE ADVENTURE 
“KNOWN AS VIDEO GAME DEVELOPMENT. 


WOULD YOU LIKE INSTRUCTIONS? 
YES 


“SOMEWHERE NEARBY IS A SYMBOLIC, 
“FANTASTIC LANDSCAPE WHERE OTHERS HAVE | 
FOUND FORTUNES IN TREASURE AND GOLD, | 
THOUGH IT IS RUMORED THAT SOME WHO i 
ENTER ARE NEVER SEEN AGAIN. 


‘YOU ARE STANDING AT THE END OF A ROAD. 

BEFORE YOU IS BECKER COLLEGE. 

THUS BEGINS YOUR QUEST. 

G0 IN 

THERE IS LEVEL DESIGN HERE. 

THERE IS 3D MODELING AND 

ANIMATION HERE. 

THERE IS AI HERE. 

THERE IS MOBILE GAME DESIGN HERE- 

THERE IS CONSOLE GAME DESIGN HERE. 

THERE IS SUCCESS HERE- mee = ffm 2 

APPLY ON-LINE — YOUR ADVENTURE _ = S35 -. a 

BEGINS NOW. . ee. . & 
Game Design Game Programming 


Motion Capture Brain Interface Game Development 


Game Art and Production Game Programming and Development peo en Drexe) monior Erolect Gane: 
www.digm.drexel.edu www.cs.drexel.edu FOURM ATI onZ 
215.895.1675 215.895.2669 


c @ Multiplayer Headtracking Motion Control 
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A ( Princet “Lids _ 
Reel ENGINEERING mV ¥ A8torNettewestenar «= CPriggeton <a °° Game Jam Winner 


UNIVERSITY “Top Gaming" 


Design Achievement Awards 
“The Fourmation” 


SCOred an intern 
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Disregard for 
dependent’. 


es 


Day,” 
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The Art Institute 

of Vancouver, 

Game Art & Design/Visual 
& Games Programming 


Though it is an art school, the GAD and VPG 
programs produce graduates in all kinds of 
video games industry jobs besides art design 
and animation. There are alumni in product 
development, production, game design, level 


design, and even a film instructor across a num- 


ber of well Known game development studios 
and film programs. 


met W 
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no 
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Worcester 

Polytechnic Institute, 
Interactive Media and 
Game Development (IMGD) 


Pretty much right across the street from Becker 
College, WPI has a friendly rivalry going for it in 
the college town of Worcester. Becker College, 
however, is more of a liberal arts-based school 
while WPI has a technical emphasis—so it never 
gets too fierce. Some of its prominent alumni 
include Chris Dyl, chief technology officer at 
Turbine; Ichiro Lambe, principle designer at 
Dejobaan Games (whose most recent game, 
AaaaaAAaaaAAAaaAAAAaAAAAA!!!—A Reck- 
less Disregard for Gravity, is nominated for an 
Independent Games Festival Award); and Mike 
Gesner, lead designer on Second Life. 


Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
Singapore-MIT 

GAMBIT Game Lab 


MIT doesn't offer a game-specific degree; it 
only has degrees in disciplines like computer 
science and media studies. Through these 
programs, however, students can access the 
Singapore-MIT GAMBIT Game Lab to work with 
other schools in collaboration to create games. 
The other unique thing about MIT’s program is 
they teach students not to crunch by restrict- 
ing their work on a full-time project to eight 
hours a day. 


fsames are born. 


WPI's Interactive Media and Game Development program teaches technical artists and artistic programmers 
to be leaders in the field. Recognized by GamePro magazine, and ranked by The Princeton Review as one 


of the “Top 8 Undergraduate Game Design Programs,” WP! students work in teams to design and develop 
games from day one. At WPI, when art and technology meet, inspiration and creativity are unleashed. 


imgd.wpi.edu 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


THE 

PRINCETON 
REVIEW’S 
COMPLETE LIST OF 
UNDERGRADUATE 
GAME DESIGN 
PROGRAMS 


The following 42 schools may 
not have made The Princeton 
Review's top eight—but they’re 
all institutions that at least offer 
courses in video game design, if 
not full-blown degrees. For more 
information on these schools 
and links to their admissions 
sites, check out “Your Guide 

to Game Design Programs” on 
GamePro.com. 
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> BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GAMES AND SIMULATION ARTS AND @CIENCES — 


Challenge your creativity in game design at a world-class university. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was the first American university to launch a comprehensive undergraduate 

program in game design. As the nation’s oldest technological university, Rensselaer has long been a leader 

in experimental media and computer science. The Institute has educated the chief executives of companies 

including Vicarious Visions and 1st Playable Productions, and our rigorous approach to education focuses on 

the sciences, animation, and character development. Students conduct research at our state-of-the-art facilities 

including our new Curtis R. Priem Experimental Media and Performing Arts Center, a 220,000-square-foot . 
research platform with immersive environments and 3-D holographic capabilities. ae 


| —e 
To learn more, visit www.rpi.edu or e-mail admissions@rpi.edu. Rensselaer 


WWW.rpi.edu 


why not change the world?“ 


We teach s 


Classics 


and s 
‘Lhe Classics 


At The College of New Jersey, we recognize the potential for game design to connect all corners of our campus — 
artists and programmers, storytellers and designers, engineers and musicians, and more. We combine hands-on 
production with a careful consideration of games in our culture and our history. TCNJ is proud to be featured 

in Lhe Princeton Review's survey of the best undergraduate gaming programs. Our other high scores? You'll also 
find us on The Princeton Review's list of the nation’s 50 “Best Value” colleges and universities, and Barron’ Profiles 


of American Colleges list of the 75 “Most Competitive” schools in the country. 4 
cNy, 


please visit http://www.tcnj.edu/~games, or e-mail games@tcnj.edu. The College of New Jersey 


For more information on our games courses and our Interactive Multimedia program, 
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From car-driving bears to emotional journeys, meet the nominees 
of the 12th Annual Independent Games Festival Awards. 


he Independent 
Games Festival (IGF) 
has come a long 

way since 1998. The 
year 2010 saw the 
highest number of entrants ever 
in both the main competition and 
the student showcase with 301 
and 190 entries in each category 
respectively. Aside from growing 
in size, the IGF has also grown in 
prestige. Ask any professional game 
developer at any major studio what 
game took home the Innovation 
Award at the IGF competition in 
1999 and they'd never come up 
with Resurrection. But ask them 
which games won it in 2006, 2007, 
or 2008 and they might actually 
be able to name Braid, Everyday 
Shooter, and World of Goo. 

As the IGF evolves from 
underground sensation at the 
Game Developers Conference 
to mainstream attraction for 
would-be developers all over the 
world, many of the winning games 
at the show become tomorrow’s 
megahit games on Xbox Live 
and PlayStation Network. 

That's certainly been the case 

with Braid, Everyday Shooter, 
World of Goo; and some student 
showcase winners can credit 

their mainstream success at least 
partially to IGF recognition (like 
2006's Narbacular Drop which 
went on to become Valve’s Portal in 
2007). The winners and even some 
of the nominees often go on to 
work at major game developers or 


SS SS 


take their indie studio mainstream 
with a little financial help from the 
IGF prize money. In fact, this year 
some of the nominees already have 
professional game development 
experience under their belts—such 
as the creators of Joe Danger who 
come from studios like Criterion 
and Kuju. 

This brings us to the complicat- 
ed question about what the term 
“indie” means with respect to the 
IGE. Even before Joe Danger, 
there were times when an IGF 


nominee would stretch the defini- 
tion of “independent” to the point 
where it wasn't clear exactly why 
the game was nominated for an 
IGF Award instead of a Game 
Developers Choice Award. There 
were cases where student-made 
projects are entered in the IGF 
main competition instead of the 
student showcase; suggesting 
that they were somehow “more 
indie’ than their academic peers. 
Now there’s even confusion about 
whether or not an “indie” game is 
supposed to resemble traditional 
games or pioneer some new realm 


of innovation that mainstream 
developers don’t dare touch. 

Tyler Glaiel, whose game Closure 
is nominated in three IGF catego- 
ries this year, sums it up in terms 
of Super Meat Boy—a rival game 
to his in the Excellence in Audio 
category: “You'll see a lot of people 
complaining that the grand prize 
award games are ‘too good’ to be 
indie. It’s annoying to see people 
discounting teams that make 
polished games for the IGF Awards, 
and not short-form ‘artistic’ games. 
There's a weird divide down the 
middle of the indie community.” 

There is no definitive answer 
to the question, “What is indie?” 
At least no answer that is all-or- 
nothing. For many developers, 
it comes down to the spirit of 
development that goes into the 
game. A game may come from a 
well-known, well-funded studio 
like THQ, but still be “indie” at its 
heart—like De Blob which began 
as student project about rebuild- 
ing a train station in Utrecht, The 
Netherlands. Just so, a game may 
be created by a student at a com- 
munity college but still wind up in 
the main competition instead of 
the student showcase because the 
game was created as an extracur- 
ricular activity instead of a class 
project. The IGF does its best to ac- 
knowledge this essence of “indie” 
gaming while still creating space 
for all kinds of independently- 
produced games to exist within its 
awards categories. ili 
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This year there were more than 300 entries in the main IGF 
contest, and these were whittled down to the following 20 
titles across six different categories: Excellence in Audio, Excel- 
lence in Design, Excellence in Visual Art, the Seumas McNally 
Grand Prize, Technical Excellence, and the Nuovo Award which 


rewards more esoteric “art games.” By John Davison 


AaaaaAAaaaAAAaa- 


AAAAaAAAAA!!!—_A 
Recklesss Disregard 
for Gravity 

# Dejobaan Games 

» PC 

* Excellence in Design 


The name certainly captures 
the essence of this one 
(that’s 25 A’s and three 
exclamation points, by the 
way). It’s a first-person game 
where you leap off build- 
ings and perform tricks and 
stunts on the way down, 
gaining points by swooping 


Heroes of Newerth 
» S2 Games 

» PC, Linux, Mac 

* Technical Excellence 


past buildings and terrain 
as fast as you possibly can. 


It’s a stylish and vertigo- 


inducing experience with a 


healthy splash of humor. 
http://bit.ly/AaaaA 


Closure 

= Closure Team 

=» PC, Mac 

* Excellence in Audio 
* Nuovo Award 

* Technical Excellence 


Closure is a stylish, hand- 
drawn, monochromatic 
Flash-based puzzle- 
platformer that relies on 


S2’s Heroes of Newerth is a stunning- 
looking session-based online action-RPG 
that is heavily inspired by the World of 


Warcraft mod, Defense of the Ancients. 
Two teams of up to five players work with 
A.I.-controlled armies to destroy the other 
team’s base, collect loot, and level up. As 
GamePro goes to press, the game was still 
in its closed-beta phase. 
http://bit.ly/newerth 


light and darkness as the 
core construct. Players pick 
up light sources that define 
the structure of the levels, 
and anything in darkness 
doesn't actually exist. Like 
many classic puzzle plat- 
formers, the “rules” of the 
game emerge as you play. 


http://bit.ly/ClosureGame 


Cogs 

» Lazy 8 Studios 

» PC, iPhone 

* Excellence in Design 


Cogs is a 3D “steampunk- 
inspired” puzzle game where 


a 
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players are tasked with 
building machines by sliding 
around tiles. If you’ve ever 
played titles like Geared on 
the iPhone, or are familiar 
with the classic puzzler 
PipeMania, you'll have an 
idea of the basics of how the 
game works. 


http://bit.ly/cogsgame 


Enviro-Bear 2000 
= Justin Smith 

i BC 

* Nuovo Award 


Enviro-Bear 2010 caused 
a stir last year when it 
was first released, thanks 
to its bizarre premise (it’s 
about a bear driving a car, 
and running amok ina 
forest) and intentionally 
simplistic visuals. Players 
control the bear’s paw, and 
he can only do one thing 
at once—accelerate, steer, 
brake, or interact with 
objects (like food). 
http://bit.ly/envirobear 


Joe Danger 

=» Hello Games 

» Xbox 360, PS3, PC 

* Seumas McNally 
Grand Prize 

* Technical Excellence 


Take, for example, the new 
award category added to the 
IGF this year. The Nuovo Award 
is designed to “honor abstract, 
short-form, and unconventional 
game development which ad- 
vances the medium and the way 
we think about games,’ according 
to IGF organizers. The games 
nominated in this category range 
from moody, introspective games 
like Glaiel’s Closure to wacky 
adventures about bears driving 
cars like Justin Smith’s Enviro- 
Bear 2010. 

Though technically an envi- 
ronmentalism game, the “indie” 
factor in Enviro-Bear 2010 comes 
entirely from the premise. “The 
way | came up with the idea for 
Enviro-Bear 2010 was a result of 
a combination of the constraints 
of a TIGSource competition, some 
sample code for a physics toy, plus 


bears,” Smith explains. “Bears 

are always on people’s minds up 
here in British Columbia, and I’ve 
seen many while hiking in the 
backcountry. I think per capita, 
Enviro-Bear was the most popular 
in BC and in Russia, owing to the 
bear content.” 

Ian Bogost’s game, A Slow Year, 
meanwhile goes directly to the 
Nuovo category's advancement 
in the way we think about games. 
For Bogost, the fact the category 
exists at all is a definite mark of 
progress in the IGF’s develop- 
ment. He doesn't just say that 
because this is his first nomina- 
tion after a series of rejections, 
he says it because he’s been an 
IGF judge in previous years and 
has watched the organization 
evolve to encompass all kinds of 


Hello Games was 


formed by former 
developers at Criterion, 
Sumo, Kuju, EA, and 
Climax. The team’s first 
game, Joe Danger, is 
described as something 
designed “to recreate 
the childish joy of the 
first time you took a 
toy motorbike, doused 
it in lighter fluid, lit 

it, and launched it at 
high speed over your 
carefully constructed 
ramp out a second story 
window, while all the 
kids in the neighbor- 
hood cheered below.” 
http://bit.ly/joedanger 


Limbo 
» PlayDead 
« TBD 


* Excellence in Visual Art 
* Technical Excellence 


We're suckers for stylish, 
2D, black-and-white 


Shank 


=» Klei Entertainment 


» TBD 


puzzle platform- 

ers with dark and 
foreboding imagery, 
and PlayDead’s Limbo 
certainly checks all 

of the right boxes in 
that regard. Evoking 

a distinctly Ico-like 
vibe, it features some 
beautiful artwork 

and really stunning 
animation. You should 
check out the video on 
PlayDead’s website. 
http://bit.ly/limbogame 


Miegakure 


=» Marc ten Bosch 


» PC 
* Excellence in Design 


Utilizing 2D sprites on 
sparse, 3D levels, Marc 
ten Bosch’s Miegakure 
is described as a plat- 
form game where you 
“explore the fourth 
dimension to solve 
puzzles.” Though fairly 
conventional-looking 
at first, its levels are 
elegantly designed 
and the mash-up of 
various art styles is 
remarkably effective. 


http://bit.ly/miegakure 


* Excellence in Visual Art 
Shank is a gorgeous-looking, bloody 2D brawler (think Alien Hominid 
or Castle Crashers) with art direction inspired by graphic novels and 
adult-focused animation. Nominated for an Excellence in Visual Art 
Award at the IGE it really is a stunning project. 
http://bit.ly/shankgame 


Monaco 
= Pocketwatch Games 


e FC 

* Excellence in Design 

* Seumas McNally 
Grand Prize 


Subtitled “what’s yours 
is mine,’ Monaco isa 
four-player, stealth- 
focused co-op crime ca- 
per (play as a locksmith, 
a prowler, a hacker, and 
a “cleaner”) inspired 

by classic French heist 
movies. The game is set 
in modern-day Monte 
Carlo, and is presented 
using a distinctively 
blocky, 2D art style. 
http://bit.ly/Monacog- 
ame 


Owlboy 
» D-Pad Studio 
= Xbox Live Indie 


Games, PC 
* Excellence in Visual Art 


A beautifully-illustrated 2D 
adventure game, Owlboy 

has players exploring a huge 
environment of Avatar-like 
floating islands-in-the-sky 
and investigating the truth 
about attacking evil pirates. 
Interestingly, Owlboy cannot 
speak, so must communicate 
using expressions alone. 


http://bit.ly/owlboygame 


Rocketbirds: 
Revolution! 

= Ratloop Asia 

= Flash 

* Excellence in Audio 

* Excellence in Visual Art 
%* Seumas McNally 


Grand Prize 


“Take control of HardBoiled 
Chicken, the original Cock 
of War, and lead the rebel- 
lion against the draconian 
penguin oppressors, says 
Ratloop Asia’s description 
of Rocketbirds. That gives 
you a taste of its humor. 
As for gameplay? It’s like 
Shadow Complex. 
http://bit.ly/rocketbirds 


Shatter 

» Sidhe 

= PlayStation Network 
* Excellence in Audio 


Many of you will be familiar 
with Sidhe’s Shatter already, 
as it was a big critical hit 

last year on the PlaySta- 

tion Network. Essentially a 
retro-inspired brick-breaking 
game, it twists a lot of 
modern production values in 
with the core gameplay, and 
features over 90 minutes of 
original electronica as 

its soundtrack. 


http://bit.ly/shattergame 


Super Meat Boy 
» Team Meat 
» PC, WiiWare 
* Excellence in Audio 
* Seumas McNally 

Grand Prize 
You can read more about the 
guys at Team Meat in the March 
2010 issue of GamePro, but 
here’s what you need to know 
about their game: you control 
a cube of meat who’s trying to 
save his girlfriend from an evil 
fetus in a jar...who is wearing a 
tux. Yeah, it’s weird, but it’s also 
a cool 2D action-platformer. 


http://bit.ly/supermeatboy 


A Slow Year 

# lan Bogost 

» PC, Mac, Atari VCS 
*« Nuovo Award 


Bogost’s collection of 
abstract “game poems” 
designed for the Atari VCS is 
an incredible achievement, 
packing four simple and 
expressive art games into 
just 4K of memory. The game 
runs in emulation on either 
the PC or the Mac, and there 
is a limited edition Atari 
VCS cartridge and poetry set 
available too. 


http://bit.ly/slowyear 


Star Guard 

» Vacuum Flowers 

» PC, Mac 

% Excellence in Design 


Don't be fooled by the Atari 
VCS-style visuals, Star Guard 
is a beautifully designed 2D 
action game simply described 
with a single sentence by its 


developer: “Guide the space- 
man through the castle and 
defeat the wizard.” It doesn’t 
get simpler than that, right? 
http://bit.ly/starguard 


Today I Die 

= Daniel Benmergul 

» Flash 

* Nuovo Award 

Described as a “game poem,” 
Today I Die is a serene and 
creative experience that 

has players interacting with 
objects in the gameplay 
environment in order to af- 
fect words that appear on the 
screen. It’s simple, effective, 
and thoughtful. 
http://bit.ly/todaydie 


Trauma 
= Krystian Majewski 
# Flash 


* Excellence in Audio 

* Excellence in Visual Art 

* Seumas McNally 
Grand Prize 


Trauma is an unconventional 
take on the point-and-click 
adventure as it makes use of 
a gesture-based interface and 
photographic visuals to tell 
the story of a young woman 
traumatized from having 


survived a car accident. The 
game represents how she 
interprets her dreams and 
makes sense of her ordeal. 
http://bit.ly/traumagame 


Tuning 

=» Cactus 

» PC 

* Nuovo Award 


Tuning is a very unusual take 
on the much-loved platform 
game style, as the experience 
slowly evolves into stranger 
and stranger interpretations 
of the genre with each suc- 
cessive level. Simple struc- 
tures eventually morph into 
spatial reasoning puzzles. 


http://bit.ly/tuninggame 


Vessel 

# Strange Loop Games 

» TBD 

* Technical Excellence 

A unique and imaginative 

2D puzzle-platformer that 
features some beautiful 
steampunk-inspired artwork, 
elaborately designed in-game 
machinery, and a novel physics 
and fluid simulation system 
that allows characters to be 
composed entirely of liquid. 
http://bit.ly/vesselgame 


games—even the ones that defy 
the word “game.” 

“T’'ve entered a few times 
before, and always received 
extremely detailed rejections,” 
Bogost says. “There was a game 
we did at Persuasive Games called 
Disaffected! about working at 
Kinko's and how crappy that 
would be. One of the best judge’s 
responses I’ve ever received—lI 
think I still remember it verba- 


2010 IGF Student Showcase 


The following 10 student-developed games were selected from an 
initial batch of 190 entries, and are competing for a single prize. 
Previous notable winners of this award include Hogeschool van de 
Kunsten’s The Blob (released by THQ as de Blob), and USC’s The 
Misadventures of P.B. Winterbottom. 


Boryokudan Rue 


» UCLA 
» PC 
A point-and-click ad- 


cards which are then 
shuffled. Players 
control both the main 
character and the struc- 


designer in residence 
Alex Seropian—one of 
the original founders of 
Bungie Studios. 


tim—was a bullet-point list of all venture that weaves sci- _ ture of the world itself http://bit.ly/devilstun- 
the mechanics of the game and fiand film noirthemes __ in order to progress. ing 
what was wrong with them.” with a fine-tuned action _http://bit.ly/continu- 
The main complaint, he says, system as wellasanex- _itygame Igneous 
was that Disaffected! wasn’t “fun,” tensive array of puzzles. 1+—————_—__——————____ « DigiPen Institute 
but then, Bogost says it wasn’t The game features 80 Devil’s Tuning Fork of Technology 
intended to be. Rather, the game rooms of hand-painted = DePaul University =» PC 
was supposed to communicate to backgrounds, and an » PC 


players how bad that job would be original soundtrack. 
and how achieving 100 percent The game took the 
students at UCLA two 
years to produce. 
http://bit.ly/boryoku- 
danrue 
Continuity “One tiki totem, one 
= Chalmers University With their game volcano, one objec- 
of Technology & Uni- Devil’s Tuning Fork, the __ tive...survive,” says 
versity of Gothenberg DePaul students ask the game’s impressive 
# Flash the question: “What trailer. Igneous is a (in- 


if you saw the world 
with your ears?” The 
result is a 3D adven- 
ture in which a child 
trapped in an alternate 
reality must perceive 
the world around him 
and rescue his friends 
Continuity isaplatform by interpreting sound, 


sanely) high-speed 3D 
challenge in which the 
player must guide their 
totem past obstacles as 
they race away from the 
volcanic eruption and 
dodge rocks, lava, and 
crumbling scenery. It’s 
an incredibly impres- 


customer satisfaction was impos- 
sible under the given working 


conditions. It was like Diner game that’s rendered using a sonar-like sive display of stylized 
Dash—only you couldn't win. with very simple, but ability. The team at visual design. 

Challenging the definition of strongmonochromatic DePaulwasselectedby _http://bit.ly/igneous- 
“game’ is one of the privileges of graphics onto playing the university's game game 


being an indie game. Without a 
major publisher to satisfy through 
sales and with no stockholders 
to shut down development of a 
project, indie developers have the = DigiPen Institute of 
freedom to explore the boundar- Technology 
ies of what games should and » PC 
shouldn't be. An impressively-realized 

This is certainly the sentiment exploration game in which 
IGF finalist Ichiro Lambe shares the player grows a vine to 
with us when discussing his game the moon and then moves 
AaaaaAAaaaAAAaaAAAAaAAA- around the environment 
AA!!!—A Reckless Disregard for collecting fireflies and 
Gravity (see “Independent Games discovering gameplay pos- 
Festival 2010 Main Competition sibilities. The game design 
Finalists,’ page 23). Developed by emphasizes freedom of 
Dejobaan Games, this is the only movement and travel. 
title out of the-12 the studio has http://bit.ly/dreamside 
developed so far that’s made it | maroon 
into the IGF. 

“For me, what’s important 
about being an indie studio is 


Dreamside Maroon 
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Puddle 


» ENJMIN 

# PC 

Puddle is a beautifully 
designed 2D platform- 
style game that has players 
controlling liquid particles 
by titling the environment 


to affect their movement. 
In some ways it has some 
gameplay qualities in com- 
mon with ngmoco’s popular 
iPhone game, Rolando. 


http://bit.ly/puddlegame 


Paper Cakes 

# Utrecht School of the 
Arts & University of 
Southern California 

=» PC, Mac 


A puzzle platformer 

set on a virtual piece of 
paper, Paper Cakes fea- 
tures 40 different levels 
that require players to 
find their way to the 
titular cake by folding 
the piece of paper and 
discovering new game- 
play mechanics along 
the way. The game was 


Puzzle Bloom 


designed for Wacom’s 
Bamboo Mini applica- 
tion platform. 


http://bit.ly/papercakes 


Spectre 
= USC Interactive Media 
=» PC, Mac 


The students at USC 
describe Spectre as “a 
recombinant narrative 
platformer” in which 
the game’s landscape is 
73 years’ worth of the 
protagonist’s memories. 
You must navigate his 


# The National Academy of 
Digital, Interactive Enter- 


tainment 


# Unity 


Puzzle Bloom is a full 3D 
action-puzzle title that runs 
directly in your browser (it 
requires the free Unity plug- 
in to run) and features some 
beautiful cel-shaded style 
visuals. You control a “tree 
spirit” and must navigate 
levels by hopping from crea- 
ture to creature within the 


game’s world. 


http://bit.ly/puzzlebloom 


recollections and form 
a path that unites his 
life’s experiences. 
http://bit.ly/spectre- 


game 


Ulitsa Dimitrova 


= Kunsthochschule Kasse 


#= PC 

As game premises go, 
Ultisa Dimitrova’s is 
pretty depressing. Try- 
ing to survive on the 
streets of Russia, the 
seven-year-old, chain- 
smoking protagonist 
requires nicotine to 
survive, and spends his 
time begging, stealing, 
and visiting his pros- 
titute mother. When 
players stop playing, 
the child dies. 
http://bit.ly/ultisa 


that we are small and nimble,” 
Lambe says. “We're able to 
take some risks that triple-A 
studios aren’t, and we have so 
much freedom in terms of the 
way we approach game devel- 
opment, design our games, 
and market them.” 

Lambe worked with his 
small, dedicated team and 
two student interns from 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute (see “The Top 8 
Undergraduate Game Design 
Programs Brought to You by 
The Princeton Review,” page 
30) to create a game about 
falling from enormous heights 
and scoring points by tagging 
buildings or flipping off 
bystanders as you plummet 
past them. It may not wind up 


on Xbox Live next year, but for 
Lambe, that’s not the golden 
apple of indie game design. 
Just being nominated in the 
IGF is enough. 

“If we win, I'll be very 
excited,” he says. “But if we 
don't, we'll still be happy to 
have been nominated. I’m 
absolutely positive that we’re 
going to submit our next game 
to IGF 2011 so I think we’re 
here to stay.” 

The IGF winners are an- 
nounced March 11, 2010 ata 
Game Developers Conference 
ceremony. Check GamePro.com 
to see who takes home which 
awards at the 12th Annual 
Independent Games Festival. 
—Andy Burt, John Davison, 
AJ Glasser, and Patrick Shaw 


One of the most common questions I'm asked in interviews is: “Do you have any advice for 
independent game developers who are new to the scene, or — for wniacnee in — 
To answer that question, I came up with this list. ) ration Ani : 


‘This is a list fc 
the creative 
cesisner whc 
STTT Ree Trt ry hae 
dependent this 
isnt advice on 
now to mone- 
tize your Flash 
pame or SUrVive 
| 


1.Behonest. 
When I say, “be 
honest, I mean 
speak from your 
heart. Don't be 
manipulative or 
condescending in your work; treat 
the player how you'd wanted to 
be treated. Honesty is extremely 
valuable when making art. 


2.Realize 
youre 
making art. 
Game design- 
ers are artists 
and have big 
advantages over non-creative 
jobs; think about what they are 
and exploit them. Your goal 
shouldn't be to make tons of 
money—if it were, you would 
have gone to business school or 
become a doctor. This is a cre- 
ative field and should be treated 
as such first and foremost; fi- 
nancing your art comes later. 
This is probably your greatest 
advantage as an indie designer. 


3.Design from 
the heart. 


Write and design 
around things 
youre passion- 
ate about. What 
do you love? What do you hate? 
Why? All notable filmmakers 
have a stamp—something that 


appears in their work and speaks 
to who they are. These themes 
will always come through to your 
audience, and give your worka 
sense of yourself. 


4.Takebig 
risks. 

Try to innovate 
the hell out of 
anything you 
make. From how 
your game plays to how it looks, 
be unique and you'll stand out. 
Push your personal limits, try 
new genres, mechanics, and aes- 
thetics. Experimentation and risk 
are the keys to growing as an art- 
ist. Don't ever be scared of failure, 
because you'll only learn from 
your mistakes. 


5.Don’tbite 
off more 
than you 
can chew. 

If youre just 
starting out, 
think small, then think smaller. 
If you start on something big 
you won't finish it, and if you do, 
you ll be burnt out and probably 
won't make another. A filmmaker 
never starts his career witha 
blockbuster movie. 


6.Practice 
(make lots 

of small 
games). 

Make lots of 
small ideas 
quickly and build on the ones that 
work. If you look at any successful 
or “fully realized” game in the in- 
die scene, you ll note that it began 
as a simple prototype. If you get 
an idea that feels right, simplify 
it and strip it to its core element; 
this element will become the glue 
that holds your work together. 
The stronger the glue, the more 
you can add. 


7.Make the 
games 

you wantto 
make. 

Go with what 
moves you. If 
youre no longer 
feeling something, put it down 
and work on what you want. I’ve 
found that all of my best games 
were ones | made quickly and felt 
passionate about. The ones that 
sucked were those | lost interest 
in but forced myself to finish. 


8.Stand out. 
Don't make 
something 
that looks or 
feels exactly 
like an existing 
work. When people experience 


p+ | 


something new, they're more 
forgiving of its design, and in 

the end your creation will get 
more attention. This should be 
obvious, but somehow it goes 
over the heads of most designers. 
If you notice a trend in aesthetics 
or play mechanics, don’t do that. 
Avoid trends; innovate and break 
new ground. 


9. Think 
critically. 
Ninety-nine 
percent of game 
design is critical 
thinking. Try 

to find holes in your designs: if 
you can't fill them, move on to 
something else. Before you set 
out to work on your project, you 
should have already given plenty 
of thought to how it might not 
work. Start asking how these core 
elements could be exploited and 
how things might come back to 
haunt you in the future. Thinking 
critically is the key to avoiding 
later conflict; always look before 
you leap. 


10. Dissect 
existing 
formulas. 

All game 
“genres are 
formulas. Level 
design, teaching rules, and 
jumping patterns—they re all 
according to a formula. Pick 
apart those formulas and see 
how they work. Play a sh*tload 
of games, find out what ele- 
ments you like, decide why you 
like them, and then redesign 
them. It’s as vital to be able to 
deconstruct a game’s formula 
as it is to construct one. In most 
cases you ll learn much more 
from deconstruction. 


11.Stay 
balanced. 


Many designers 
are prone to de- 
pression or other 
mental disor- 
ders. Take care of your brain and, 
most importantly, yourself. 


ae. 


12.Stay 
grounded. 


No matter how 
good you think 
you are, there 
will always be 
someone better. Stay humble 
and accept youre not perfect. A 
designer's ego can easily put up 
walls that will stunt his growth 
just because he doesn't want to 
admit he might be wrong. The 
moment you think you have 
nothing to learn is the moment 
you should quit. Be honest with 


yourself, admit your flaws and 
shortcomings, and accept that 
you're probably wrong. 


13.Beopento 
feedback. 


If a bunch of 
people say your 
A. game is lacking 

in some area, 
but you insist it’s perfect, chances 
are youre wrong. It’s hard to take 
critical feedback—especially 
when it’s right. Loosen up and 
stay humble; remember, you're 
not as great as you think you are. 
If players agree that something's 
wrong, you should probably take 
a step back to reconsider what 
youre doing. But don’t make the 
mistake of simply doing what 
your audience expects. 


14.Be excited 

about your 

work. 

If you can't get 

excited about 

something 
you've done, how can you expect 
others to do so? Talk about your 
work and sell yourself as well as 
your game. If your work doesn't 
excite you, why are you doing it? 
If youre not happy doing what 
you do, stop: It’s impossible to be 
properly motivated unless you 
love what your'e doing, and don’t 
be scared to let that passion spill 
into the press. 


15.Don’t 
worry 

about being 
Poor. 

Indie game 
designers are 
starving artists, so be frugal 
and humble. Again, your goal 
shouldn't be financial gain first 
and foremost—if it is, you will 
most likely fail. A profitable indie 
game designer is a rare thing. If 
you value money over a “job well 
done,’ then this isn’t the field 
for you. 


16. Have fun. 
If you aren't hav- 
ing fun, then 
quit. You only 
live once, and 
there’s no reason 
to keep doing something if it isn’t 
making you happy. 


Edmund McMillen is an indepen- 
dent game designer and illustrator 
based in Santa Cruz, CA, and is best 
known for his work on Gish, Braid, 
and the upcoming Super Meat Boy. 
Edmund has also spent the past six 
years honing his craft by releasing 
smaller, more personal online proj- 
ects like Coil, Aether, and Time Fcuk. 
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t the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, the word “Internet” had 
yet to bore into everyday 
vocabulary. Computers still 
werent a fixture in most 
iY. ' American homes, and mainstream opin- 
g : , | ion held that the machines were ticking 
7 bombs set to go off when the calendar 
rolled over to the year 2000. But at the 
Same time, a young, enthusiastic cluster 
of game-loving writers realized the Inter- 
nets huge communicative potential, and 
resolved to bring other gamers together 

The end result, NeoGAF, is arguably the 
most popular gaming community operating 
today. The sprawling boards shelter 50,000 
members—and not just game fans: Well- 
recognized developers, writers, and other 
industry veterans hang out at NeoGAF to 
discuss the state of gaming as a business, 
solicit opinions on their latest work, or just 
chill and talk about the latest big title. NeoGAF 
has brought the serfs and the lords of the 
industry on the same level, which has helped 
gaming preserve its human face as the pastime 
becomes more corporate. 

But not every crevice of NeoGAF is about 
fun times with good friends. There's drama, 
cynicism, and—heaven forefend—sarcasm. 
The community has been described as a gamer’s 
Mos Eisley—but that’s not an entirely negative 
simile. NeoGAF may be criticized for its pockets 
of “scum and villainy,” but much like Tatooine’s 
cantina in Star Wars, the site is varied, lively, 


and always up for a good fistfight. 
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3 —Tyler Malka, owner of NeoGAF 


FANS TAKE THE WHEEL: 
_ THE BIRTH OF GAMING AGE 


NeoGAF wasn't community-heavy when 
it launched as Gaming Age, which was 
conceived around 1996 to bring high- 
quality games writing to an audience 
that was still dependent on magazines. 

“The Internet was still in its relative 
infancy and there weren't very many 
destinations for gaming content and 
discussion at the time,” recalls Sam 
Kennedy, director of the 1Up Network 
and one of Gaming Age’s founders. “I 
was always a huge fan of magazines like 
EGM, GamePro, Next Generation, and 
GameFan, and I felt the Internet allowed 
someone like me to launch a publication 
like those—just that you'd read it on 
your PC instead of via mail.” 

Kennedy launched Gaming Age with a 
staff composed mostly of friends eager 
to work on a volunteer basis. “I wanted 


[Gaming Age] to be a launching pad for 


DOSIS COMIMEeNts OM } 


my friends,” he says. “I knew several 
extremely talented writers and I hoped 
Gaming Age would be a vehicle for them 
to get noticed.” 

Many of the original staff writers did 
in fact progress to jobs in the industry, 
such as Brady Fiechter (editor in chief, 
Play magazine) and Greg Sewart (EGM). 
Other ascended staff writers include 
Che Chou (EGM, 1UP, and Microsoft), 
Patrick Klepek (1UP and G4), and Dave 
Zdyrko (2K, EA, and QuickHit). 

Kennedy believes that “extreme 
passion” helped Gaming Age blossom, 
and has allowed NeoGAF and gaming 
in general to thrive. He points to the 
dedication of another Gaming Age 
founder, Jim Cordeira. “[Cordeira] has 
been running Gaming Age since we 
moved on," Kennedy says. "[He] has 
been overseeing it in his spare time 
because he’s so passionate about the 
games industry.” 


TYLER MALKA BUILDS UP 
THE GAMING AGE FORUMS 


When a site offers opinions, there comes 
a need for readers to shout back. Gaming 
Age offered a forum for fans who wanted 
to discuss the articles on the site, or 

just chat about games. In 1999, Tyler 
Malka shyly crept up to Gaming Age’s 
young message boards and followed the 
conversations for a while before deciding 
to join. Today, Malka owns NeoGAF. 

“It was a little intimidating, as it can 
still be for new members today,” Malka 
says. “I lurked throughout the summer, 
eventually registering in September 
1999—at the age of 14— to carefully 
begin participating in discussions. I 
became comfortable over the following 
months, but this would be the start of a 
tumultuous period for the forum.” 

Indeed, the rapid growth of Gaming 
Age was beginning to strain the site’s 
servers, and the dot-com bust in 2000 
made financing a separate forum server 
unrealistic. “Jim Cordeira, who had tak- 
en over responsibility for Gaming Age, 
had to make a decision for the future 
of the site,” Malka says. “His priorities 
were to the news site, but rather than 
killing the forum outright, a deal was 
made so that GAF [Gaming Age Forums] 
could continue on the IGN Snowboards 
system. We migrated.” 

GAF would continue a nomadic 
existence for a number of years, during 
which Gaming Age’s writing staff would 
drift away from moderating duties. 
Malka remembers the transition well. 
“In 2001, a moderator I knew decided 
to retire, and in his last mod action he 
thought it would be fun to make me a 
mod in his place. That was my entry into 
administrative side of the forum.” 

GAF would bounce from IGN, to 
EZBoards, to the GameSquad Network. 
Though GAF gained its own server 
on GameSquad, the forums were 
plagued with problems: banner ads 
and obnoxious audio pop-ups made 
visits miserable, and GAF’s ever- 
growing traffic continued to murder 
the server. “In May 2004 a thread 
about PuzzleDonkey became so large it 
corrupted the forum database,” Malka 
recalls. “We were screwed.” 

But GAF’s near-implosion presented 
an opportunity for Malka to rally the 
community and tighten the bonds 
between members of the group. “I asked 
our community, now in limbo with a 
dead forum, for donations to fund the 
creation of an independent GAF. 


They came through. About two weeks 
after the database corruption we were 
up and running on my terms: powerful 
hardware and unobtrusive ads.” 

In 2006, GAF was re-branded as 
NeoGAF to distance the forums from the 
Gaming Age news site, as Gaming Age 
was having some trouble with publishers 
who objected to some of the content in 
GAF’s threads. “By essentially making 
the forums independent from the main 
site [NeoGAF was] no longer beholden to 
any of these publishers and could operate 
by their own rules,” says Kennedy. “I 
think it was that independence that 
really benefited NeoGAF; there were no 
ulterior motives or outside influences 
impacting what went on there.” 


"WHY WON'T THOSE IDIOTS 
LET ME INTO THEIR CRAPPY 
CLUB FOR JERKS?" 
Elitism is not uncommon in most 
clubs that require membership and 
NeoGAF is no exception. NeoGAF 
catches a lot of criticism for being the 
gaming equivalent of the Order of the 
Garter: you can apply—the first step 
to acceptance requires that you sign up 
with a paid-for email address and not a 
free service like Yahoo! Mail or Gmail— 
but you stand a high chance of rejection. 
Malka believes NeoGAF’s strict mod- 
eration and entrance policy helps main- 
tain a calmer environment than what’s 
typical for gaming forums, and therefore 
the community’s continuing popularity 
is ensured. “All the new members are let 
in by hand...and they’re let out at the 
first sign that they’re from the side of 
the Internet that posts comments on 
YouTube,” Malka says. “This ensures 
that people want to read NeoGAF just as 
much as they want to participate, rather 
than participation being the main draw.” 
But attempting to gain membership 
at NeoGAF is an intimidating process 
that often ends with hurt feelings, 
particularly since rejection is delivered in 
a blunt email (which can take up to three 
months to arrive) with no explanation 
why the applicant was shunned. “This is 
like the third time in like three to four 
years I've tried to register an account [at 
NeoGAF],” complains a poster named 
Aszurom over at the Quarter to Three 
[QT3] gaming, media, and tech forums. 
“The first time I got an actual rejection 
letter; other times were silent ignore.” 
Derogatory remarks about NeoGAF 
follow Aszurom’s complaint, punctuated 
by an anti-NeoGAF illustration or two. 


“WTE is a NeoGAF?” asks a member 
named Mightynute. 

“Imagine the bastard child of QT3 and 
a Twilight fandom board,” responds a 
member named Kraaze. 

Even Junior Members who are cleared 
to post might find themselves booted 
for saying the wrong thing...at least until 
they clear the 200-post count and are a 
member of NeoGAF for two months. “If 
you f*** up, you're gone permanently,” 
the rules state firmly. “There is a no- 
tolerance policy on Junior Members.” 
The rules also list memes that users are 
forbidden to repeat, and Sites That Must 
Not Be Named—including Joystiq and 
Go Nintendo for “misinformation.” 

Yet, despite NeoGAF’s reputation for 
elitism, membership application is as 
high as ever. Everybody wants in. 


a big 


eeGamers are abi: 
Dart Of Our inspira: 
tion. ['ve read the 


entire /OOO-post 
thread on NeoGAF 


—Brian Fleming, 
co-founder of Sucker Punch Productions 


Malka is aware that NeoGAF’s mod- 
eration policies are not popular, but 
he has no plans to change them. “The 
entrance requirements probably aren’t 
going to move toward an open system; 
most likely things will either stay the 
same or become stricter,’ Malka says. 
“Most visitors are just viewing NeoGAF 
and not posting. And they’re reading 
because there’s material worth reading, 
and that can only continue to be the case 
if the members are heavily moderated.” 

Malka acknowledges that NeoGAF can 
be an intimidating place—but he doesn’t 
necessarily believe that’s a bad trait for 
the community. “Way back in 1999, I 
read GAF daily for several months before 
registering an account. It was intimi- 
dating even then. But because it was, I 
didn’t rush in and make a fool of myself. 
Instead, I got a feel for the discussions, 
started becoming more knowledgeable 
about what was being talked about, and 
then, when I did join, I made sure to 
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justify any positions I took in my posts 
and to speak tactfully. It’s an atmosphere 
I can appreciate, and so trading that for 
‘welcoming’ isn’t on my to-do list.” 

Malka says he’s not a fan of warm cud- 
dles for himself, either: other members 
can, and will, challenge his opinions. 
“Hell, I may run the site, and everyone 
values their accounts, but I'll still get 
called out at the drop of a hat if I don’t 
back up my positions thoroughly.” 

Not every rule is in place to intimidate 
new users, however. The air in NeoGAF 
can get a little blue at times, but mem- 
bers who use racist language are banned. 
There is also a no-tolerance policy 
for anti-gay language, a problem that 
plagues most gaming message boards as 
well as multiplayer matches over Xbox 
Live and the PlayStation Network. 

“NeoGAF has a sizable gay commu- 
nity,’ the community’s FAQ states, “and 
if that bothers you, go somewhere else.” 


DEVELOPERS AND GAMERS. 
TOGETHER AT LAST 

One of NeoGAF’s biggest draws is that 
it’s an invaluable “neutral ground” where 
developers and gamers can meet. Brian 
Fleming, co-founder and producer of 
Sucker Punch Productions, knows why 
he enjoys soliciting the opinions of 
NeoGAF members. “I think the ‘gaming 
IQ’ of posters on NeoGAF is as high as 
it is anywhere,” he says. “Quality posts, 
diverse, intelligent opinions, and a large 
community—it’s pretty special.” 

“We really do appreciate all the energy 
and passion gamers have,” Fleming says. 
“Gamers are a big part of our inspiration. 
I've read the entire 7000-post thread on 
NeoGAF about InFamous and it’s incred- 
ibly energizing.” 

James Stevenson, senior community 
manager at Insomniac Games, has 
forged lasting friendships with GAF and 
NeoGAF community members. “Big 
industry events are always a blast,” he 
says. “We usually get to meet up with a 
bunch of folks we know by handle and 
avatar only.” 

And sometimes there’s the opportu- 
nity for a unique brand of fun. “During 
the big Resistance: Fall of Man tourna- 
ment, one GAF member, BobTheFork, 
was closing in on qualifying for the trip 
to New York as part of the 1-v-1 tourna- 
ment, Stevenson says. “We were able to 
watch his game live and it turned into 
a huge event, with tons of us watching 
and cheering on our ‘Internet friend 
from GAF’ in his qualification match. 


Ce an eg Bob won the game, and I met him a few 
~, @ of) + weeks later in New York City along with 
“& a bunch of other great players for what 
turned out to be an awesome weekend.” 
Stevenson believes it’s that sense of 
community that makes NeoGAF special, 
but notes that the rapid pace of the com- 
munity is attractive as well. “One forum 
to discuss games: may the most interest- 
ing stories and most-played games win.” 


TO STIR UP CONTROVERSY 

IS (TOO) HUMAN 

Though some developers have learned 
to listen to criticism from gamers (even 
if said criticism sometimes has to be 
sifted from a fistful of swear words), 
NeoGAF has at least one documented 
instance of a game creator tangling with 
the community like a mongoose with 

a cobra. In mid-2008, Denis Dyack, 
Silicon Knights’ feisty frontman, became 
enraged at NeoGAF posters for what 

he perceived as too much criticism of 
his then-upcoming title, Too Human. 
He proposed that NeoGAF members 

“ _ should “stand and be counted” according 
oa f to their faith (or lack thereof) in Too 
oi Humans final performance.” 

“I think it is time to draw the digital 
line,” Dyack posted. “Too Human will be 
out in August and I think there are going 
to be a lot of trolls crying here. Either 
way, when the game comes out this 
forum will likely be on fire. So in order 
to try to put some gasoline on this fire, | 
: will ask those interested to stand up and 
Le be counted. When the game is released 
and everyone plays it all the speculation 

will be over. If [am wrong and gamers 

in general think the game is ‘crap’ then 

I am comfortable with getting tagged 

‘Owned by the GAF” 

“However, if I am right and it is 
received well,” Dyack continued, “I would 
like to see those ‘Against’ to be tagged 
with ‘Owned by Too Human.” 

Dyack also spoke out against NeoGAF 
on a July episode of the 1UP Yours 
podcast, and claimed the community is 
poisonous for the industry. “NeoGAF 

_ and other forums like this that don’t 
have good management are not only 
ss hurting society and hurting the video- 

game industry, they’re in decline, and 
they need to reform quickly before 
' people stop listening to them,” he said. 
. “If the moderators and people who 

run the site think they aren’t doing 
any damage, they are sorely mistaken, 
».-.* and it’s only a matter of time before 

-. © something bad happens.” 
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The “Dyack chronicles” raised ques- 
tions in the general gaming community 
about the limits of video-game writing, 
forum moderation, and what counts as 
a tasteful reaction to criticism and what 
counts as merely throwing a tantrum. 

Dyack was banned from NeoGAF after 
he told vg247 that NeoGAF is, plainly, 
“the worst forum.” NeoGAF moderator 
EviLore wrote Dyack an elaborate send- 
off that compared the developer to 
Baldur, Too Human’s main character. 
“You're the poorly animated bald Norse 
technogod, the Ubermensch with a 
thousand pointless book references 
misunderstood by the dirty proles who 
aren't worthy enough to judge you,” the 
piece began. 


ee NEOGAF and 
other forums like 
this that dont have 
Sso00cd Management 
are not only hurting 
wong Kp qurting 
the video-game 
rvaeiry fecrive 


matter of time before 


something bad 
Nappens 99 


—Denis Dyack, 
president of Silicon Knights 


The drama was exciting at the time, 
but like most drama, it didn’t age well 
in the memories of those involved. 
“The confrontation with Denis Dyack 
was a little troubling, as at its core it 
was about freedom of speech and the 
validity of a community coming to a 
harsh conclusion about a game prior to 
its release,” Malka recalls. “In another 
medium, like film, we'd just laugh, but 
in video games this perspective was 
actually lent credence by some gamers 
and members of the enthusiast press, 
culminating in a Dyack appearance on 
the very popular 1UP Yours podcast 
where he talked about the evils of 
NeoGAF’s existence and—essentially— 
free thought.” 

“That hit me hard. I could understand 
Dyack desperately trying to protect 
his doomed video game from negative 
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buzz, but I hadn't expected 1UP to 

take his side or remain ambivalent,” 
Malka says. “We also didn’t get any sort 
of presence in the discussion on the 


podcast at all, and I absolutely would’ve - os” 


flown down there and defended my site 
and my ideals.” 

1UP Yours host Garnett Lee likewise 
remembers the episode well. “We invited 
Denis to come on 1UP Yours to talk 
about Too Human and get some direct 
responses to the criticisms being leveled 
at the game,’ he says. “Andrew Pfister, 
the show producer, prepared a number 
of questions for Denis gleaned from 
[Internet communities like NeoGAF] 
and we figured the interview would offer 
a place to cut through and really talk 
about the game.” 

But Dyack wanted to run in another 
direction. “As we learned when he 
arrived, Denis had a much different 
plan in mind that took us by surprise. 
He brought reference materials with 
him and launched into an impassioned 
dissertation on the nature of Internet 
commentary and his hopes to, as I 
believe he put it, ‘reform’ it,” Lee says. 
“He went on to intellectualize the 
subject, veering into some very esoteric 
points. While not prepared to actively 
participate, we did our best to keep 
things moving and create a good talk 
show for the listening audience. It went 
down as one of the more unique guest 
appearances in the history of the show.” 

Dyack isn’t the only outspoken game | 
designer to unleash some vitriol on 
NeoGAF. Well-known creator of the 
Twisted Metal series and director of the 
original God of War, David Jaffe, has 
also appeared on the popular message 
boards from time to time. The most 
infamous of these appearances was 
when members posted and mocked a 
photo of the game designer in a thread 
originally about God of War III. Jaffe 
responded to the derision with all the 
subtlety of a nuclear bomb detonation. 


CALMER CRITICISMS 

Dyack wasn't thrilled about the criticism 
leveled against his project, but other 
developers, including Sucker Punch’s 
Fleming, believe that NeoGAF is worth 
listening to, even if things get negative. 
“People are candid, and you should 
ignore their criticism at your own peril,” 
Fleming says. “At the same time, when 
people realize that real people were 
behind the decisions and creative work 
of a project, it can be a positive for 


everyone. In our case, there was one guy 
on NeoGAF who was very critical of a 
particular part of InFamous—and we’ve 
used him as a test bed for some future 
ideas. It really does happen.” 

Stevenson can also cite at least one 
example of NeoGAF criticism affecting 
the final product of a big-name game 
franchise. “Ratchet & Clank Future: 
Tools of Destruction was considered by 
most [NeoGAF] forum-dwellers to be 
too easy, he says. “For A Crack in Time, 
we added difficulty settings for the first 
time in a disc-based Ratchet & Clank 
title to accommodate our more hardcore 
fans’ desire for challenge.” 


MEGATHREADS AND 
INFORMATION OVERLOAD 
Popularity has a way of wearing down 
the gears of both machines and people. 
Malka has a few ideas ready in case a ge- 
nie grants him one wish to “fix” NeoGAF. 
“Aside from the constant struggle 
for more powerful server hardware 
to address our continued growth, I’m 
mostly content,” he admits. “[But] right 
now we re getting to a point where 


‘megathreads’ are all the rage, and every 
bit of information on a subject is being 
thrown into one all-encompassing 
thread, and that’s becoming a problem 
for the general flow of information. 
For example, the Gran Turismo 5 delay 
announcement was posted in the 

GTS megathread, and didn’t receive 

its own thread. I only heard about it 
secondhand from one of my members 
elsewhere, and when that happened 

I immediately closed the 17,000-post 
GT5 thread and started a separate one 
for the delay.” 

“Striking that balance of new threads 
vs. megathreads is going to be more and 
more difficult as NeoGAF continues 
to grow, Malka says. “It’s not really 
something that can be won; only lost, 
or prevented day by day with active 
guidelines and moderation.” 


POSTING FAR INTO 

THE FUTURE 

NeoGAF’s continuing popularity 
indicates that gaming communities are 
still very relevant. But do they stand to 
deflate as more people turn to social 
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networks like Twitter and Facebook for 
news and conversation? 

Malka believes NeoGAF will endure, 
and in fact finds the diffusion of news 
sources beneficial for the community. 
“We have hundreds of ‘big-name’ mem- 
bers and many more visitors,” he says. 
“But these days they’re mostly content 
keeping a low profile and letting com- 
munity managers and the like handle 
the day-to-day community interactions.” 

“There are structures in place for 
big news to be officially broken in the 
gaming world, with the current endless» ” 
cycles of hype, marketing dollars, and» 
strict NDAs keeping everyone under a 
wraps until the right moment,” he says... _ 
“But NeoGAF will keep having its leaks, 
finds, and breaking news, sincewe ~~” 
don’t have to pander to publishers to 
stay alive.” aon & 

At any rate, Malka is content to stay ~ *~ 
put and watch over the community he ~_ 
helped save and build. “The Internets* 
keeps evolving, and message board§in 4° 
their current form won't always exist,” 
he says. “But while it’s viable, I’m 
content being here.” @ 


>. 


HIDEKI KAMIYA € 


ayonetta the game and 

Bayonetta the character 

have both been surprise 

hits of 2010. The former 

has reinvigorated the 

“shoot-n-slash’ genre 
birthed by its creator, Hideki Kamiya, 
who fired the first shot with Devil May 
Cry almost a decade ago; the latter 
broke barriers and earned praise asa 
solid example of a strong, smart, and 
sexy woman. With the game andits 
lead becoming fast favorites for critics 
and gamers, we took our burning 
queries about Bayonetta to Kamiya 
and his team at Platinum Games. 


* * * * 


GamePro: There's been 
talk of how the charac- 
ter Bayonetta can be 
perceived as a positive 
female role model. Is that 
something you aimed for 
when creating her? How 
did you go about creating a 
sexy game character that’s 
above objectification? 
Hideki Kamiya: Person- 
ally, I've had enough of 
female characters “de- 
signed by men for men” 
that are all too common. 
When we started to de- 
sign Bayonetta, we never 
intended to create yet 
another female action- 
character stereotype. 
What I wanted to 
do with Bayonetta was 
not simply to create a 
character costume that 
appealed to men, but 
construct something 
fashionable and elegant 


* * * 


for her to wear—albeit 
with a feminine touch. I 
assigned Mari Shimazaki 
to design the character, as 
I thought the only way I 
would get what I wanted 
would be via an innate 
femininity and Mari's 
personal fashion sense. 
When I made Mari 
the designer, I explained 
a few key ideas to her: 
Bayonetta is a witch res- 
urrected in modern day, 
black should be key to her 
design, and play with the 
idea of long hair. Mari 
created a design proto- 
type from these elements. 
However, when Bayo- 
netta was made into a 3D 
model, we strayed from 
the prototype in ways 
to improve her in-game 
visibility, and this was 
ultimately a disservice to 
our design goals. 


When we went back 
to revamp the design, I 
took my favorite part of 
Mari’s first prototype, the 
long black hair flowing 
down Bayonetta’s arms, 
and came up with a new 
idea—wrapping Bayo- 
netta’s entire body in hair. 
I shared this idea with 
Mari and the end result is 
the Bayonetta you see in 
the game. 


GP: How do you hope to 
keep Bayonetta’s appeal 
high as a character and not 
have her become irrelevant 
like so many other female 
game heroes? 

HK: | don’t know who 
will be involved with 
Bayonetta in the future, 
but I think it’s essential 
that people understand 
and preserve the concepts 
I wanted to express with 
this game. If whoever is 
involved with a future 
Bayonetta game does 
something like remove 
her glasses, for instance, 
it would be the end of the 
character for me. 


GP: Sega is known for 
creating sports, racing, 
and fighting games that 
incorporate all of their 
characters. Would you con- 
sider allowing Bayonetta 
to interact with other Sega 
characters in one of those 
games? If so, which kind of 
cross-over would you allow? 
HK: | think that sort 

of “fan service” should 
happen. However, I don’t 
think I should decide 
what genres Bayonetta 
should be involved with, 
but it should be decided 
while keeping the fans’ 
feelings in mind. 


GP: What sort of post- 
release downloadable con- 
tent do you have planned 
for Bayonetta? 

HK: [ had the idea of 
making Rodin play- 

able and following him 
into Inferno to collect 
supplies and produce 
weapons. However, in or- 
der to do that, we would 
have had to make an 
entirely new game to tell 
his story. As Bayonetta 
was Platinum Games’ 
first HD title, I wanted 
to include everything on 
the disk from the get-go, 
including extra costumes, 
weapons, characters, and 
gallery modes. 


GP: Many players feel the 
game pushes past where 
the story should actually 
end. What prompted that 
design decision? 

HK: | think creators and 
entertainers should pres- 
ent ideas that go above 
and beyond what the 


audience expects. 


GP: Devil May Cry in 

2001 was the template 

for modern action games. 
What elements of action 
games released since then 
have you found lacking that 
Bayonetta was able 

to provide? 

HK: In a nutshell, it 
would be a sense of “epic 
entertainment.” I don’t 
think it is just a single ele- 
ment, but the elements 
that surround a work as 

a whole. 

For me, games are 
about how we can mold 
our ideas into outrageous 
concepts and present 
them to gamers. For 
3D action games like 


Bayonetta, I don’t think it 
should only be about the 
player fighting an enemy 
in a room—it should be 
about presenting players 
with dynamic develop- 
ments that leaves them 
clueless as to what to 
expect next. 

Since I became a direc- 
tor, I’ve done my best to 
leave my own personal 
flavor in the games I've cre- 
ated. My creative expres- 
sion becomes the face of 
these titles, and I believe I 
have a responsibility to my 
users to earn their trust. 
Personal stamps often 
result in strong positive 
or negative reactions from 
players, but I feel games 
shouldn't be assembly-line 
products. To me, games are 


a kind of folk craft. 


GP: Were there any 
elements of post-Devil 

May Cry games like its 
sequels, or the Ninja Gaiden 
or God of War titles that 
influenced Bayonetta? 

HK: | was impressed by 
the brilliantly dynamic 
nature of God of War—it’s 
truly top-flight entertain- 
ment. I also learned quite 
a bit from the game in 
terms of breaking barriers 
of expression. 


GP: Why did you choose 
to repeat bosses later 

in Bayonetta? 

HK: The Ithavoll Build- 
ing isn’t just an “enemy 
headquarters,” but also a 
research facility aimed at 
recreating holy grounds 
in the human world. To 
give players an idea of its 
profound importance, I 
decided all of the angels— 


and not just the bosses— 


should lurk within its 
walls...unfortunately, 
there were a few enemies 
we couldn’t include. 


GP: What was your 
storytelling strategy for 
Bayonetta? Some have said 
it becomes a bit convoluted. 
Is this something that you 
agree with? 

HK: Action games are 
primarily about activity 
that takes place during 
gameplay, and I think the 
story exists to help liven 
up the scenarios. The 
story for Bayonetta was 
created primarily to excite 
the player as they face off 
against enemies. 

I envision the world of 
Bayonetta as something 
bigger than what the game 
brings to life. Even though 
action titles are a vibrant, 
but limited, experience, I 
wanted to create a deep 
and compelling back story 
to the world as another 
way for players to enjoy 
the game. It might be 
difficult to follow 
Bayonetta’s narrative the 
first time through; 
however, you can go back 
and read the voluminous 
literature we’ve included 
on the world, or you can 
re-watch previously- 
skipped cut scenes on your 
second playing. I would 
love to ignite the player’s 
imagination and have 
them view the game as 
not just a single story, but 
as an entire world that 
expands out and around 
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For Leigh Alexander's examina- 
tion of Bayonetta's use of sexual- 
ity, see our feature online at: 
http://bit.ly/Bayonetta. 
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MARCH 2010 


Awesome games and some great gaming 
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Gamers get a nice 
start to the month 
in the shape of 
Battlefield: Bad 
Company 2 on 

games §=PC Xbox 360, and 
PS3, as well as 2K Sports’ MLB 
2K10, Supreme Commander 2 
on PC, and—of course—Project 
Runway on the Wii. Also in 
stores today are the Blu-ray and 
DVD releases of disaster flick 
2012 and Where The Wild Things 
Are. Tell your mom it’s Jon Bon 
Jovi's birthday—he’s 48. 
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Tim Burton's Alice in Wonderland, 
starting Johnny Depp is in movie 
theaters today. Also, raise a glass 
to the glorious Eva Mendes, who 
turns 36. 


events this month: Here's what's going on... 


It’s the 82nd Academy Awards : 
ceremony tonight. Who do you 
think will win best picture? 


3/9/10 


Prepare to not see some of 

your friends for a while, Final 
Fantasy XIII is out. Bizarrely, 
Sega thinks that people may 
also have time to play their RPG 
Resonance of Fate at the same 
time. If you're taking a break 
from role playing, you can enjoy 
Boondock Saints 2 and Precious: 
Based on the Novel “Push” by 
Sapphire on Blu-ray and DVD. If 
you want to go old-school, you 
can also pick up the first season 
of The Scarecrow and Mrs. King. 
The Game Developers Confer- 
ence kicks off in San Francisco 
today and runs through until 
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the 13th. Keep your eye on 


GamePro.com for news from 


the event. 
3/10/10 


Timbaland turns 39 today. He 
shares a birthday with Chuck 
Norris who is 7O—70! Can you 
believe that? 


3/11/10 


Two big gaming awards ceremo- 
nies happen tonight. It’s the 
10th Annual Game Developers 
Choice Awards and Independent 
Game Festival Awards at the 
Game Developers Conference 

in San Francisco. Expect to see 
announcements of who won on 
GamePro.com in the evening. 
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The South by 

Southwest 

(SXSW) confer- 

ence and festival 

; kicks off in 

e < Austin, TX today 
L and runs until 


A big day for 


the 21st. Watch for news online 
from bands, movie makers, and 
game designers as they get cozy 
and share ideas. 
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Daylight Savings Time starts 
today, and Nintendo unleashes 
Pokémon SoulSilver and Heart- 
Gold. If Albert Einstein were 
still around, he’d be 131. 


3/16/10 


games today. A 
little action title for the PS3 by 
the name of God of War III will 


be in stores. That something 


_ you might be interested in? 


Thought so. It’s joined by THQ’s 
ambitious Metro 2033 and the 
Xbox 360 version of Supreme 
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Commander 2. Head to the 

DVD store and you'll find the 
not-so-successful CG version 
of Astro Boy, horror flick The 
Fourth Kind, and SpongeBob’s 
Last Stand. Hey, don’t knock 
SpongeBob. We love him. Pro- 
fessionally handsome man Eric 
Estrada turns 61 today. 
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Erstwhile Planet Moon Studios 
exec and ngmoco co-founder 
Bob Stevenson has a birthday 
today. Perhaps he'll be celebrat- 
ing with beer? It’s also St. 
Patrick’s Day. 
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Season of the Witch, a fairly 7 
awful-sounding movie about 
medieval knights starring 


Nic Cage is in theaters today. 
Thankfully, it’s also joined by 


3/23/10 
the infinitely awesome Hot Tub 
Time Machine. Bruce Willis will 
no doubt go and see both while 
celebrating his 55th birthday. 


tt 


LucasArts head-honcho Dar- 
rell Rodriguez celebrates his 
birthday today. Perhaps he'll 
be treated to either Ubisoft’s 
Red Steel 2, Square Enix’s Just 
Cause 2, or Namco Bandai’s 
Clash of the Titans—all of 
which find their way to stores. 
Alternatively, maybe someone 
will give him the DVD set of 
Stargate Atlantis: The Complete 
Series. John Huston’s classic 
1951 movie The African Queen 
makes its Blu-ray debut from 
Paramount (also on DVD). 
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Sega's associate creative director 
Ethan Einhorn (the man who 
many know as the guy who 
brought Super Monkey Ball 

to the iPhone) has a birthday 
today. He celebrates along with 
Sarah Jessica Parker who turns 


45, Elton John who is 63, and 
Paul Michael Glaser (that’s Star- 
sky to you and I) who turns 67. 
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Bill Roper was the producer on a 
few games you might be familiar 
with; StarCraft, Diablo, Diablo 
II, Warcraft, and Hellgate: Lon- 
don. Heard of them? Raise a 
glass, it’s his birthday. He shares 
this celebration with filmmaker 
Quentin Tarantino who is 47, 
and singer/actress Mariah Carey 
(yes, she was quite good in Pre- 
cious) who turns 40. 


it 


Lady GaGa, Vince Vaughn, and 
Kate Gosselin share a birthday. 


Perhaps they'll all get a copy of 
WarioWare DIY which ships for 
Nintendo DS today. 


th 


Passover kicked off last night 
and runs all day. It’s also M.C. 
Hammer's 48th birthday. He 
shares this day with Norah 
Jones who turns 31. Michael 
Mann's 2004 flick Collateral with 
Tom Cruise and Jamie Foxx is 
released on Blu-ray today. 
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Former GDC organizer and 
current EA Partners honcho 
Jamil Moledina ‘celebrates his 
birthday today, along with Ewan 
McGregor who turns 38, AC/DC 
guitarist Angus Young who is 
54, and Al Gore (he “invented 
the Internet”) who is 62.@ 
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istory is the story of life. 
It’s the story of rising 
from pointed sticks 

and animal skins to the 


information age, and 
where we go from here. It’s the story of 
ideas, great and small. History is the story 
of Civilization as well. 

“I was always a history buff,” confesses 
Sid Meier, the creative director at Firaxis 
Studios and veritable godfather of the 
modern turn-based strategy game. “But 
what also fascinated me was how I would 
have done things differently. That idea of 
taking real-world situations and problems 
and letting the player try out their own 
ways led me to be a game designer in the 
first place.” 

And if Sid Meier has made history his 
life’s work, a generation of designers have 
spent their careers building on a different 
kind of history—Sid’s history. 

Designers like Meier protégé Jon Shafer, 
who at the startlingly young age of 24 is 
taking the lead on the most ambitious rei- 
magining of the vaunted Civilization fran- 
chise to date: Civilization V. The series long 
ago set standards for turn-based strategy 
gaming with a historical bent, but a who’s 
who of strategy designers have continued 
to improve on the formula Meier created 
in 1992 (see “A Brief History Of Civ,” page 
68). Shafer is the latest entry in that who's | 
who, a student of both history and strategy : 
who became one of the game’s most-noted 
community modders. Melding his studies 
of imperial Europe and late-19th century 
Germany with lessons gleaned from other 
influential strategy games such as Panzer 
General, Shafer’s Civilization incorporates 
improvements from the most recent ver- 
sions of the franchise while shaking the 
Civilization formula to its core. 

But this shouldn't scare Civ fans: Shafer, 
like all of his protégés before him, is a 
student of “the Sid Meier way.” 


REINVENTING HISTORY 

Shafer’s appreciation for history devel- 

oped at an early age, in part fostered his 
mother’s role as an elementary-school 
teacher. Books were just a part of life. “She 
was always interested in history, and grow- 
ing up, we had a lot of history books lying 
around,’ Shafer says. But Shafer’s real love 
was for World War II. His Harry Potter was | 
Panzer Battles: A Study of the Employment of — 


Armor in the Second World War, the memoir 
of a former German general’s campaigns 
in North Africa and the Eastern Front. 
The story was great, but it was the maps 
that truly fascinated Shafer. “Maps are 
part of what makes that period of history 
interesting,” he says. “You have this map 
layout, and it reminds you of what you've 
read about. I made up stories about 
countries fighting battles over 
territory, how their borders 
would shift back and forth. 
Civilization is definitely a 
game that really draws on that. 
Everything is on the map.” 
Shafer’s fascination with World 
War II compelled him to learn more 
about the war and its root causes—the im- 
perial era that preceded it, where empires 
such as Britain and Germany jockeyed for 


world dominance through economic, diplo- | 


matic, and military means. This portion of 
world history captured Shafer’s imagina- 
tion. As he learned about WWII’s roots, 


another part of history fascinated him: the 


rise of the Second Reich, which became the 
focus of his studies in college. 

“T suppose I owe a lot to my time in 
school. You have to broaden your horizons 
a bit—you can’t study one very small piece 


of history,” Shafer says. “I like to know how : 


things happened: What were the roots of 
this conflict? How did that happen?” 
This focus on history is deeply 
relevant for any designer of the 
Civilization franchise. Even if 
you don't have Shafer’s degree 
in history, Civilization already 
has an enormous advantage 
by being set in real places, using 
real technologies, fighting with 
real weapons. “You don’t have to read 
a manual and figure out the rules of the 
world,” Meier explains. “You get that 
chariots are cool and that gunpowder will 
be handy to have at some point—and that 
Genghis Kahn is not to be trusted.” Even 
the most novice players (such as those 
Meier is hoping to attract to his upcoming 
Facebook version of the game, Civilization 


Network) immediately understand basic 
concepts like irrigation and sanitation and 
can skim along the surface of the game 
before diving deep into the mechanics. It’s 
this sense of familiarity that makes Meier’s 
sandbox that much more fun to play in. 
According to Soren Johnson, lead 
designer of the best-selling Civilization IV 
and now working for EA on undis- 
closed strategy projects, this is 
the core of Civilization’s appeal. 
“Who doesn’t want to be king, 
or even better, a weird hybrid of 
king, god, and general?” he says. 
“It’s a total-control fantasy.” And 
that concept of total control seems 
to have legs that let the franchise bob 
and weave, morph, and evolve. “It’s not 
that it’s good or bad; it’s just a restaurant 
with a great location. The world always 
needs a great video game about the history 
of the world.” 
Civilization has been that game for 
almost 20 years. 


REIMAGINING CIVILIZATION 
Civilization V lead producer Dennis Shirk, 
who worked at Firaxis for six years, says 
Shafer was the obvious pick to head the 
design of the “big” version of the franchise. 
When told that he would be at the helm 

of the new project, Shafer celebrated by 
getting to work. 

Already brimming with ideas for 
changes to the Civilization formula, 
Shafer went home the day he 

learned he'd be the lead designer 
for the next Civ and fired up an 
old game from his childhood: 
Panzer General. It’s this 1994 
game that serves as the inspira- 
tion for a number of the changes 

in combat Shafer made to Civ. “Good 
ideas can come from everywhere, and 
this is something that Sid has reinforced 
in everybody throughout the company,” 
Shafer says. 

From the very beginning, Meier felt that 
Civilization was a palette, not a formula—a 
palette that turned every player into a wan- 
nabe game designer. “We had a joke in the 


of CIVILIZATION V | 


early days,’ Meier recalls. “The standard 
letter from a Civ player went like this:” 

Dear Sid. I liked your game. It was a lot of 
fun. Here are my eight suggestions on how 
you should make it better. PS., if you want 
to hire me as a game designer, I’m available. 
Signed, Civ Player. 

Unlike all those 1990s letter-writers, 
Shafer has the dream job of actually 
running through his own list of ideas 
and putting them into action. And let’s 
be clear: Action plays a significant role in 
Civilization V. 

Shafer excitedly explains the new Panzer 
General factor: “I love Panzer General; it’s 
one of my favorite games. There have been 
some games that have used those mechan- 
ics, but generally, they don’t do everything 
right.” Those mechanics—the abstraction 
of core forces, the objective-based scenari- 
os, the hex-based movement conventions 
taken from old chit-based board games, 
and what Panzer General designer Chuck 
Kroegel calls the “Combined Arms Dance” 
of unit types—often had a hard time find- 
ing the right audience or striking the right 
balance outside the confines of that vener- 


able Strategic Simulations, Inc. franchise. If : 


you re unfamiliar with the series, the most 
recent incarnation is the Xbox Live Arcade 
title Panzer General: Allied Assault, a game 
from Petroglyph, where Kroegel is the CEO. 

Shafer hopes to take the best and forget 
the rest. “We have the opportunity to use 
that model and show off what it can do,” 
Shafer says. “We have a big team; we have 
great graphics; we have a lot of stuff going 
on; we can make it accessible. We can say: 
This model, it has been around for a long 
time; that’s true, but it’s good. It’s not 
something that you should miss.” 

Yes, board game fans, that means that 
hexes replace the grid of past Civs. This 


allows for more interesting maps—borders | 


take on the lines we see in real-life maps 
and wind their way around and through 
mountain ranges and rivers—and let 
terrain play an increased role in combat. 

It brings combat to the forefront of Civ, 
something that’s been a sore spot for 
gamers and designers alike for decades. 
“Without a doubt, the weakest part of Civ 
has always been combat,” Johnson admits. 


“It’s not that I want Civ to become Advance | 


Wars, but the current system is not very 
compelling—big stacks of units smashing 
into cities.” 


Shafer’s changes to the combat system 
make the stack-and-smash problem 
disappear; only one unit occupies a 
given hex tile at a time. This fundamen- 
tally changes the game. At a demo in 2K 
Marin’s offices in Novato, California, 
Shafer and Shirk demonstrate how the 
changes work. On a map already crisp 
with sharp terrain details despite 
being from a build described 
as “pre-alpha”—think 
Civilization: Revolution, not 
Civilization [V—we watch as 
their forces face the armies 
of George Washington. They 
click on one of their line of war- 
riors and show how their tweaks go 
beyond just eliminating stacks. 

“We have a warrior up front; it’s the 
first military unit in the game, so it’s quite 
weak. Fortunately, we have a spearman. 
There are no more stacks in the game, 
so we can't stack, but what we can do 
is take our spearman and bring him up 


front to make our front lines stronger,” 


Shafer says as he maneuvers his infantry 
across the front lines. But because basic 
military units now move two tiles in 
combat instead of one, the spearman who 
just entered the fray can attack, removing 
one of Washington's threatening warriors 
from the map. “If units could only move 
one unit per turn, then it’s much harder 
to move guys around, Shafer says. 
“More like checkers than chess,” 
Shirk interjects. 

“That change was made 
for a couple of reasons,” 
Shafer says. “The big reason is 
because you have one unit per 
tile, you want more opportunity 
to maneuver, more flexibility in your 
units...to flank, to pursue routed forces of 
the enemy. We wanted you to be able to do 
a little bit more.” 

Even more interesting, ranged units 
are now truly ranged. “They're awesome,” 
Shafer says. Archers can soften up advanc- 
ing armies and artillery can clear the way 
ahead for a ground assault. 


“Our primary goal here is to pull the 
combat out of the cities. Before, combat al- 
ways centered on the cities, and we wanted 
it out into the landscape, and we’re doing 
that by utilizing more of the terrain to make 
battle more interesting,’ Shirk says. Terrain 
now works in a way that is familiar to any 
hardcore war gamer. Hills provide defensive 

bonuses and line-of-sight advantages. 
Attacking over rivers becomes a 
chancy tactic. Wounded units can 
hide in the trees and recover. 

“There are so many more tools 

to allow you to have a more ef- 

fective battle...a more fun battle,” 
Shrik says. 

The changes look fun, and many Civ 
players (ourselves included) have asked for 
such changes for years. But such a focus 
on combat may not be for everyone. “A 
war gamer will have an ‘Oooh!’ reaction,” 
suggests Meier, discussing the changes to 
the combat mechanics. “A different kind of 
gamer might have an ‘Ewwww’ reaction.” 


But he cautions that both Civ V and Civ 
Network use this change as part of an 
integrated experience, not just a list of 
checkmarks on a feature list. “Features are 
just tools to create an epic experience,” he 
warns. ‘Not things in and of themselves.” 

Why hasn't Firaxis tried this before? 
“We ask ourselves every day,” Shirk 
says, pointing out how tradition plays a 
significant role in Civilization and 
how other areas of the game— 

diplomacy and culture—received 
most of the tweaks over the 
years. It may be that “everyone 
knew’ that the combat system 
was Civ’s Achilles’ heel, but it 
took the Panzer General- obsessed 

Shafer to actually take the risk of kicking 
out the legs from underneath a combat 
system that’s remained largely unchanged 
for 18 years. 

“Panzer General is the first strategy 
game that I had ever played, and it really 
grabbed me,’ Shafer says. “But I always 
thought that something was missing— 
that was the economic side. You had these 


battles, you would fight, and it would be a 


lot of fun, but then it would end, and you'd 2 


go to the next scenario, and it would feel 
like a letdown.” 

The allure of the Civilization franchise 
has always been the opposite of that. 
Civilization games are long—very long. As 
the rest of the game industry focused on 
Counter-Strike speed runs and scripted 
narratives, Civilization games have 
remained epic, dozen-hour affairs, often 
played off-and-on across days, or in the 
case of multiplayer games, even months. 


“When I discovered Civilization II, it was : 


great—you were running the whole show. 
With Civilization V, I wanted to realize 

the dream of having this great combat 
model but also the larger scope behind it,” 
Shafer passionately says of his vision for 
the possibilities. “You're managing the sci- 
ence; you're building those armies; you're 
deciding when to attack, who to attack. 
Do I make peace now, or do! finish this 


war? I think we've done a really good job of : 


pulling elements from Panzer General and 
making them our own.” 

Shafer’s work extends to diplomacy as 
well. “We've done what we can to pull the 
player back into diplomacy instead of be- 
ing an observer to diplomacy,” Shirk says. 
They want players to interact more with 
leaders—an idea that comes partly from 
Civilization: Revolution. Borrowing on the 
animations of the successful console take 
on the Civ formula (advisers and leaders 
jostle with each other for screen time), the 
leaders deal with players through detailed 
cut-scenes. Napoleon surveys a smoky 
battlefield as you talk to him; Washington 
stands in his office, a large globe and crim- 
son curtains dominating the view. 


And the leaders now have detailed long- 


term strategies of their own. While they do : 


follow their historical tendencies—never 


trust Genghis Kahn—they can also engage ; 


in activities and policies outside of those 
tendencies. Washington, for instance, is 
an able diplomat, but he could attack you 
at any time as well. “He seems friendly 
enough, but he may actually be plotting 


our demise secretly. One of the big changes | 


is that the A.I. leaders all have an agenda. 
They all have a plan,” Shafer says. “They’re 
thinking about the situation. They’re 
evaluating players, determining if they’re 
going to be friends or foes or deal with 
those they’ve marked as enemies.” 


This enhancement to the leaders should 
capture some of Civilization’s best multi- 
player moments in the single-player game. 
“Great personalities—Caesar, Napoleon, 
Gandhi, Genghis Kahn—immediately 
evoke a response in the player,” Meier 
says. Gandhi has become the poster 
child for our game...he’s just a fascinating 
character.” Indeed, the face of the 
great Indian pacifist has adorned 
various versions of the Civ box 
art over the years. “And when 
Gandhi threatens you with 
nuclear weapons,” Meier says 
with a chuckle, “well, it’s a mo- 
ment you remember for the rest 
of your life.” 

The inclusion of a new set of nonplayer 
“characters’—the city-states—also chang- 
es diplomacy and the economy. These 
city-states can act almost as client states 


for the game's great powers. Befriend them : 


with gifts of gold and you receive bonuses. 
City-states only have one city, but their 


borders can grow. Generally, they mind 
their own business, though Shafer says a 
group can band together and fight an ag- 
gressive warmonger. 

These city-states, however, change the 
diplomatic game. Like the real-world client 
states of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
interactions with city-states can drag 
major civilizations into war. Shafer uses 
Singapore as an example. In our 
demo, it’s close to his capital, so 
he might want to conquer it 
(as Civilization veterans know, 
you don't want competition 
around your capital city). But 
if another player is friendly with 
Singapore—say, America—then 
Shafer could face reprisal. “That’s when 
things really get interesting. We want the 
city-states to be the grease in the wheels of 
diplomacy. They are the ones that you'll be 
fighting over, or trying to protect.” 

“For my final project [at university], 
[had to do research on 19th-century 
Europe, and that’s been my inspiration 
for the city-states,” Shafer says. “You have 
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these alliances. You have certain major 
players that are pledging to protect minor 
players, and you don’t know if you attack 
them if they’re going to respond with 
force.” This air of uncertainty is something 
that can often be missing for an experi- 
enced Civilization player. Certainly every 
version of the franchise has an element of 
randomness, but rarely is there much 
true diplomatic mystery. Civ V 
hopes to bring that mystery in. 


A DIPLOMATIC CORE 
Civilization is a complicated 
game, and many of the changes 
Shafer’s team has for Civilization V 
alter the gameplay in complicated ways. 
To help bear the load of managing the 
home front, Civ V uses advisers. Originally 
included in Civilization I] and a significant 
aspect of Civilization: Revolution, advisers 
prompt players to take care of actions 
they might forget. The economic adviser 
may remind you to build a new city; the 


military adviser may remind you that units 
may still move before your turn ends. If 
they notice that you’re making a mistake, 
Shirk says, the advisers will pop up and tell 
what you should do to repair it. 

But they're more than a crutch—the ad- 
visers add real flavor. “We really noted that 
the advisors provided a lot of character to 
the game. If you have a face to something 
and a name to something, you're 
much more likely to listen to what 

they're saying, and | think it just 
adds a lot to the experience,” 

Shafer says. “We really just 

wanted to embrace that.” 

The other major characters 

of the Civ world—the leaders and 

their civilizations—are also changing. At 

the moment, each civilization has just one 
leader—no more multiple leaders in Civ V. 
For America, Washington is your leader. 
Abraham Lincoln and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, options of past Civ games, no 
longer exist. “A big part of that is trying 
to make sure that each experience, each 
leader, is one thing—when you're playing 


Washington's America, you have the full 
scene; you have the full characterization,” 


rcs 


Shafer says. “We wanted it to be believable, 


for that to all tie together. That’s one of the | 


things we wanted to do with V.” 

The selection of the leaders themselves 
is a nod to Shafer’s interest in the diploma- 
cy of the 19th century. Some of the more 
warlike heads of state are gone, replaced by 
leaders with a greater focus in diplomacy. 
The best example of this is Japan, where 
the great Shogun Tokugawa is out and Oba 
Nobunaga is in. Tokugawa is known for 
uniting Japan; Nobunaga, Shafer explains, 
set the table for him to do this. “Nobunaga 
preceded him; he’s the one who built up 
that house of Japan. He’s more of the 
politician, the diplomat. Tokugawa is the 
conqueror. With our focus on diplomacy, 
we felt it would be more appropriate to go 
with someone who is more known for that 
particular role.” The Chinese empress Wu 
Zetein, who ruled in the 7th century and 
elevated the place of women and scholar- 
ship in Chinese society, replaces Mao. 

Another leader that shows the team’s 
focus on diplomacy is Harun al-Rashid, the 
caliph of Arabia during the 9th century. 
He's not as warlike as some of the previous 
leaders from the Middle East (such as 
Xerxes and Saladin); at that point in his- 
tory, Arabia was one of the centers of art, 
culture, and science in the world. 

If some of these choices seem more 
obscure than 20th-century icons such 
as Mao and FDR, that’s intentional. 

While he doesn’t view Civ as a teaching 
tool, Shafer does hope that the game 
encourages players to ask questions about 
the people, the places, and the events 
they re experiencing in the game. Many of 
these new leaders will be unfamiliar. “It’s 
probably going to be a look at Arabia that 
most players haven't seen before. I think 
that’s something that’s interesting; you 
see different kinds of civilizations with 
different kinds of leaders,” Shafer says. 
“You have the traditional ones that you 
want to see. You have Napoleon in the 
game. You have Rome in the game. But 
you also have something else that might 
spark some people to dig a little bit in 
other places.” 

Ultimately, the inclusion of a particular 
civilization or a particular leader in any 
version of Civilization is about gameplay. 
“It’s interesting when a civilization has a 


specialty,” says Meier, who has revealed 
precious few details about what his Civili- 
zation Network title will or won't include. 
“The idea is that youre not buying one 
game but 16, because every time you play 
a different civilization, you'll get a differ- 


ent experience.” 


THE TAO OF SID 
Meier and Shafer share many 
things beyond an office building 
and a penchant for history. For 
both of them, Civilization has 
been their life's work. 

Meier's career didn’t begin 
with Civ—it started in the early 
1980s working on 8-bit Atari titles 
for the company he cofounded, Micro- 
Prose. It wasn't until 1987 that “Sid 
Meier’s” appeared on a retail box (for 
Pirates!): Civilization came out in 1991. 
Meier was 34, eight years into what would 
become a storied career. 

Shafer was six years old at that time. 


Civilization has clearly influenced Sha- 


fer’s life, from his first experiences with 
the game in 2001 to his choice of major 
and career. Already schooled in the basics 
of programming by his father, Shafer be- 
came one of the more prodigious modders 
in the Civ community: his posts on the 
finer points of making Civ mods remain 
archived in the elephant brain of the Inter- 
net. This is how Firaxis noticed him. 
“From a very young age, I’ve been 
programming my own simple 
games, and a lot of that I owe 

to my father. So I’ve always had 
this interest in changing things 
and making things my own,” 
Shafer says. “I also really, really, 
really love Civilization and wanted to 

be involved in any way that I could.” 

This fits the Sid Meier recruiting mold 
perfectly. “The experience we've had with 
John and Soren and Brian [Reynolds, 
the lead designer for Civ I1|—these were 
people who really demonstrated their 
abilities to design,” Sid recalls. “So we gave 
them opportunities to do more and more.’ 


Shafer’s road to Firaxis started with 
beta testing for Civ III and Civ IV. Jesse 
Smith, a producer on Civ IV, got to know 
his work on the beta-test forum. The rela- 
tionship culminated with a programming 
internship in 2005. “That was my first 
official switchover to being a professional,” 
Shafer says. “I met Sid the first day I 

started. You think about game design- 
ers...and you have a very clear idea 
of what that means: a guy who 
loves talking about whatever 
and drives a fancy car. But Sid’s 
such a down-to-earth guy. He’s 
just a guy who loves to make 
games. That’s what he’s all about.” 
Conversations with Meier often take 
on a surreal quality. His boyish enthusiasm 
for his work is infectious. “I can’t imagine 
anything more fun than designing games!” 
Meier says. “I love making games and 
being with people who love games and 
watching nothing turn into something — 
that’s very, very cool, every time.” 


But there's a difference between making 
games and making games the Sid Meier 
way. When | first started in 2005, I knew 
I wanted to make games,” Shafer recalls. 

“I didn’t know that much about making 
games. You think you know; everybody 
thinks they know.” 

Soren Johnson came to Firaxis during 
the production of Civ III specifically to 
learn the Sid Meier way. “The thing 
that makes Sid unique is that he 

has never stopped developing 
games the way he used to,” 

Johnson says. “Sid started out 

just making games; he was the 
programmer and the artist and 

the composer, and he answered the 
phones. Some things change—I don’t 

think he writes the music anymore—but 
he still does all the game programming 
himself and does as much as the interface 
and graphics as he can get away with.” 

That's the Sid Meier way: head down, 
hands-on, do the work, make the game, 
iterate, and do it again. Firaxis’s graphics 
staffers tell stories of coming to their desk 
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FEBRUARY 24, 1954: 


Sid Meier is born. He’s Canadian. 


1984: MICROPROSE 
IS FORMED. 

Meier wins bar bets by writing 
actual A.I|. for Atari 8-bit games 
on dares from co-founder 

Bill Stealey. 


1990: RAILROAD 
TYCOON 

The spiritual ancestor of 
Civilization, Railroad Tycoon 

is really an implementation of 
co-designer Bruce Shelley’s 
seminal Avalon Hill board game, 
1830. It’s one of the first real-time 
strategy games (in the wave 

of SimCity) and includes many 
hallmarks of the Civilizations to 
come, such as A.|. personalities, 
resource management, and 
territorial control. 


1991: SID MEIER’S 
CIVILIZATION 

Originally prototyped as a real- 
time strategy game, Civilization 
included all the core components 
of what would become known 

as “4x” games: exploration, 
expansion, exploitation, and 
extermination. Similarly, most 

of the hallmarks that make Civ 
what it is today are introduced: 
the tech tree, settlers and combat 
units, goofy leaders, and the 
pursuit of wonders. Thankfully, it 
was the last game to feature 

only 16 colors. 


1994: SID METER’S 
COLONIZATION 

Not strictly a Civilization game, this 
America-centric pre-revolutionary 
game is notable for two things— 

it was modable, and it introduced 
the world to Brian Reynolds, who 
would go on to make Civilization II. 
But not before... 


1995: SID MEIER’S 
CIVNET 

While Brian Reynolds slaves 
away on the first real sequel to 
Civilization, MicroProse ships this 
multiplayer version of Civilization 
to rabid fans. The game ships 
loaded with bugs, few gameplay 
improvements, and just months 


before the next real Civilization 

is announced. Most hardcore 

fans are furious. A few suffer 
through the patches and end up 
with a serviceable multiplayer 
experience only marginally better 


than play-by-mail board gaming. 


1996: SID MEIER’S 
CIVILIZATION II 

Young designer Brian Reynolds 
is given a wide berth in this 
major revamp of the original 
Civilization. Aside from 
substantially improved graphics 
(isometric! It’s almost 3D!) and 
an A.|. that takes advantage 

of screaming 486 technology, 
the game introduced slightly 
improved combat mechanics, 
resource trading, and the 
incredibly cheesy full-motion 
video that was nearly required 
for a mid-'90s PC release. 


2001: SID METER’S 
CIVILIZATION Ill 

Five years...really? To be fair, 

in the intervening time, the 
franchise moves to Firaxis 
Games, a new studio formed 

by Meier, Reynolds, and Jeff 
Briggs (perhaps best known as 
a composer of soundtracks for 
many games in the Sidosphere). 
Before revisiting Civ, Firaxis 
tackles the Civil War (Sid Meier’s 
Gettysburg) and outer space 
(Sid Meier’s Alpha Centauri, 
which is spearheaded by 
Reynolds). Reynolds is originally 
given the reins, but leaves 
mid-stream in pursuit of real- 
time opportunities (founding 
Big Huge Games of Rise of 
Nations fame). Soren Johnson 
and a handful of other high- 
quality, Civilization-minded 
programmers are quickly 
brought in to finish the job. 

The game introduces a 
number of key elements— 
civilization specialization, 
culture, and bargaining—but as 
Johnson says, “it didn’t ship with 
multiplayer, but it did ship with 
bugs.” Still, it rang the Metacritic 
bell at 90 and sold a few million 
copies, opening the way for 
expansion packs and the best 
Civ to date... 


2005: SID METIER’S 
CIVILIZATION IV 

A Soren Johnson game from 
Start to finish (with the all- 
seeing eye of Sid Meier always 
on quality control and idea 
patrol), Civilization IV is easily 
the best-reviewed, best-selling 
iteration of the franchise. 
Multiplayer is robust, and most 
of the game systems have been 
refined, polished, and honed to 
perfection. The most notable 
(and controversial) additions are 
religion, “great people,” and a 
markedly improved civics model. 
The game’s modular nature 
gives birth not only to several 
expansions (the decent Warlords 
and excellent Beyond the Sword) 
but fosters the brilliant total 
conversion, the dark fantasy 

Fall From Heaven. 


2008: SID MEIER’S 
CIVILIZATION 
REVOLUTION 

Sid’s back baby, and not just in 

the title. “If you're writing a bio of 
Sid,” suggests Soren Johnson, “Civ 
Rev was really the first sequel to 
Civilization. Sure, it learned from 
the other games, but it starts 

with the first Civ, and takes on the 
challenge of working on a console.” 
The result of this head-down, 
hands-on treatment from El Sid 
himself is an extremely polished, 
pared-down, four-hour console 
experience that’s 100-percent true 
to the original Civilization ethos. 
iPhone users worldwide lamented 
their three-hour battery life in the 
2009 re-release. 


TODAY: 

With a major PC release 
(Civilization V) and a “heads- 
down, hands-on” version for 
Facebook coming from Sid 
himself (Civilization Network), 
it’s clear the Civilization story 
is far from over. Civilization 
veterans are also hard at work: 
Soren Johnson came off of 
Spore to head up undisclosed 
strategy projects for EA, and 
Brian Reynolds is building 
games to go head-to-head 
with Civ Network as head of 
Facebook dominatrix Zynga. 


in the morning only to find that Meier had 
tweaked their work overnight and put it 
into the morning build. That can rub some 
designers the wrong way. In many triple-A 
design studios, vigorously maintained lines 
of specialization exist: the graphics design- 
ers, scenario builders, animators, and 
interface designers each have detailed and 
protected lines of responsibilities. 

“That's just not how we do things,” 
Meier says. “You hear the argument that 
games have gotten so big and so com- 
plicated, that no single designer is really 
designing a game. | don’t agree with that.” 

While it may sound monolithic, for the 
right kind of designer, it’s a dream. 

“His approach to making games is the 
approach that I’ve adopted,” Shafer says. 
“And [it’s] pretty much the approach 
that every lead designer at Firaxis has 
adopted...the designer-programmer model 
of ‘play it early; play it often; iterate; make 
it fun. And if I were to start at a different 
company, | would never know about that.” 

The Sid Meier way is not for everyone. 
“The reason | went to Firaxis is that to me, 
that’s what making games is about,” says 
EA’s Johnson. “But it does put other pro- 
spective designers in the company at odds. | 
often tell people that if you're just a straight 
designer, Firaxis isn’t a great place for you. 
If you're a designer/programmer, Firaxis is 
the single best place in the world to be.” 

That model of “play it early; play it often; 
iterate; make it fun” permeates Shafer’s 
approach to designing Civ V. “Finding the 
fun is more important than anything else. 
It sounds obvious, but when you really dig 
into anything, it’s easy to get bogged down 
in the details. You get used to looking at 
something for years, and people naturally 
get into routines. It’s how people work. Sid 
is always focused on the fun.” 

That focus on the fun may be what 
drove Meier back to the Civilization fran- 
chise. Prior to Civilization: Revolution, it’s 
fair to say that he had stepped back from 
the series. 

“Civilization lends itself to being a sand- 
box, an experimental lab for trying out 
ideas,’ Meier says. “I think that’s helped 
these younger designers to grow and learn 
and show what they can do.” But it’s not 
really what gets Meier's own juices flowing. 
“What I enjoy doing most is pushing the 
boundaries, trying new things, things that 
haven't been done before. That's what led 


me to do the original Civilization and what 
kind of led me to do Civilization Network 
currently and to do Civ Rev most recently.” 

Meier sees the role of designers like 
Shafer as that of diamond-cutters, taking 
the valuable raw material of the franchise 
and making something new and great 
out of it. “Certainly that’s what Soren did 
with Civ IV, taking what we'd made 
with Civilization and take it to 
the next level with some brand- 
new ideas.” 

That’s clearly Shafer’s 
goal. And he’s beavering away 
under the gaze of a present 
and supportive mentor. “We 
talk a couple of times a week,” says 
Meier of Shafer. “We're doing Civ Network | 
and Civ V within a couple of feet ofeach | 
other. There's a lot of back and forth—I’ve 
actually stolen some of his ideas for Civ 
Network, and I've encouraged him to take 
a couple ideas of mine for Civ V. There's a 
happy competition.” 


“Competing” with Sid Meier in a battle 
of dueling Civilization games could be a 
harrowing experience, but Shafer takes it 
in stride, trying to learn from the master 
instead of looking for weaknesses. “He 
doesn’t waste any time...at all,” Shafer 
says, sornewhat in awe. “He’s always 
hammering away at something, trying to 
identify if this is the best it could be. He’s 
always trying to be in that mindset, 
and as a designer, you have to 
remind yourself of that. He does 
it so naturally that I look to 
him and say, ‘He does this so 
well—I have to do this better.” 

Has the student become 
a teacher as well? Has Shafer’s 
influence had an effect on Meier? He 
laughs. “That’s interesting,” Shafer says, 
pausing as he realizes the question is seri- 
ous. His thoughts go to his new combat 
system. “|Meier] was really interested in 
the combat system. We had a number of 
discussions on how the system can work, 
and the number of issues of making it 
work in Civilization. | wouldn't say that I 
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taught him how it could work, but through 
our discussions, I'd say that what I want to 
do with the system, and it was something 
that once he was on board, I knew it was 
going to work.” 

Shirk says that’s part of the joy of 
working with Meier. “He invites ideas 
from everywhere. He’s utterly approach- 

able. When he’s stuck—and even Sid 
Meier gets stuck sometimes—he 
comes in and says ‘This is the 
problem we're looking at. We 
need some ideas.” This kind of 
collaboration—which reaches 
deep into the Firaxis team, not 
just one or two confidants—is by 
no means universal in the industry. 
“Sid’s wonderful about inviting input 
from everybody.” 


You get a sense that this is a return to 
the good old days for Meier and his crew. 
“This is the year of Civ—you know, like 
the Year of the Horse, the Year of the 


Dragon—this is the year of Civ!” jokes 


Meier at the prospect of two Civ games 
in one year. “I’m not ready to have a year 
of Sid, but a year of Civ? That would be 
very cool.” 
It wasn't so long ago that gamers won- 
dered where Meier was in the Civ universe. 
“When I came on board in 2000, I didn’t 
get the sense he felt he had a ton left to 
give to the series,” recalls Johnson candidly. 
“Civ Revolution was so great because 
it showed us that wasn’t true; it 
turns out he had a lot more to 
give the series. He perhaps just 
needed a different format to 
tackle. And I’m guessing that’s 
why he’s focused on Facebook.” 
For Meier’s part, his enthusiasm 
seems indomitable. “The Civ world is so 
rich that we're not running out of things 
to do, to explore. We've got lots of cool Civ 
stuff yet to do,’ he says. “If we ever stop 
doing this, it'll be because gamers tell us to 
stop, not because we run out of energy or 
interesting ideas.” 
The most interesting ideas in Civiliza- 
tion could just be getting started. @ 
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Heavy Rain 


It breaks the concept of what constitutes 


a video game wide open. 
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ear is an easy—dare | say cheap— 
emotion that many games attempt 
to elicit from their players, with 
varying results. The emotion itself is 
fleeting, and the weight upon the outcome 
of the overall game is generally naught. 
Love, on the other hand, is an emotion 
that most developers stray away from, as 
the difficulty inherent in evoking sucha 
broad mental state is immense. Heavy Rain 
seemingly effortlessly calls upon our own 
ties to that emotion, our strengths and 


BioShock 2, 
Heroes 2: Hesnerate otruggle r 


>> Vass Effect é 


weaknesses connected to it, and asks us 
how far we would go for someone we love. 
Tied to love in Heavy Rain is consequence, 
and the ability for both the in-game 
characters and the player to live with the 
outcomes of very difficult choices. 

The problem with most modern games 
is that there’s a void between what the 
game’s character is experiencing and 
what the player experiences. While many 
games are able to conjure an emotional 
state from their players, Heavy Rain 


* For more video-game reviews, go to gamepro.com 
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attempts to bridge the impossible gap 
between emotion and physicality, and 

it succeeds: rarely has a video game so 
realistically translated not only a feeling 
of anxiety, dread, love, or any other emo- 
tion from across the screen and into the 
player's brain, but through its uncon- 
ventional control scheme Heavy Rain 
wonderfully represents how one would 
react based on this emotional state, and 
the combined effect is as intoxicating as 
it is superb. Tying everything together 

is a story that invites the player to take 
part in, to weave their own morality into, 
and to make choices of their own volition 
and not by what the game wants, or even 
means them to do. Like any exemplary 
film or piece of literature, Heavy Rain 
will have people talking long after the 
credits roll, and if my personal time with 
the game was even remotely close to 
anyone else’s, Heavy Rain will leave an 
impression on the gaming community 
that few others have before. 


CONTINUED ON PG 72 
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Trials are the Origami Killer's way of testing 
how far troubled father Ethan Mars would go 
for his son. 


Heavy Rain has much more in com- 
mon with films like Steven Soderbergh’s 
Traffic or P.T. Anderson's Magnolia 
than it does with any game. It deftly 


The game thrusts players into the 
lives of four very different individu- 
als who are all tied in some way to the 
Origami Killer, a serial murderer whose 
victims are all young boys. Each char- 
acter is fleshed out in such a realistic 
way throughout the story that they are 


essentially incomparable to any previous 


@ | he reason choice is such an integral part of 
What makes Heavy Rain a believable experi- 
ence is that it adds weight to the gaming me- 
dium where no other game has before9 


weaves a crime story through four at 
first disparate individuals whose deci- 
sions lead them into intertwining fates. 
Much could be said about the overarch- 
ing story and the part each individual 
plays in the end, but that would be to 
essentially ruin the personal experi- 
ence. And it is a personal experience. 
One problem cinematic games have 
possessed in the past is that they leave 
much up to the game telling players the 
story rather than allowing them to take 
part in it themselves. Heavy Rain proves 
that the tired custom of making gamers 
put down the controller to watch an 
overwrought cutscene is not acceptable 
from here on out. 


video game protagonists. These are or- 
dinary people thrust into extraordinary 
situations. It’s not hard to imagine that 
before you were given a glimpse into a 
short segment of their lives that they 
were going along the branching paths of 
existence, and by chance you were able 
to take part in it. 

Not only do the characters look, act, 
and talk like anyone you might meet 
on the street or pass by on the subway, 
their actions and feelings are grounded 
so closely in reality that oftentimes 
throughout the game I was having 
trouble distinguishing who exactly I 
was making choices for; did I want Scott 
Shelby, the aging private detective 


investigating the murders of the 
Origami Killer to stop a robber in a con- 
venience store, to talk him down from 
shooting the owner, or is that what I 
would want to do if put in the same situ- 
ation? Would I take the coward’s route, 
waiting in silence at the back of the store 
for the inevitable outcome? Even more 
important, would I be able to live with 
this decision? Situations like this litter 
the lives of every character in the story, 
and will ultimately decide the outcome 
of the game. Through choice, Heavy 
Rain throws its (at first seemingly) 
linear story out the window: the game 
will only play out the way that the player 
chooses. For better or for worse, the 
decisions players make are ones they’ll 
have to live by. The fact that the story in 
Heavy Rain, and how the player shapes 
it, is probably one of the most arresting 
and engaging ever tried in a video game 
further drives the player to see to what 
end their decisions lead them. 

The reason choice is such an integral 
part of what makes Heavy Rain a believ- 
able experience is that it adds weight to 
the gaming medium where no other game 
has before. The only consequence for 
failing to defeat a difficult boss in a game 
is having to take the time to play through 
it again. The feeling of regret for having 
missed a platform in Super Mario Bros., 


The environmental design of Heavy Rain is some 
of the most realistic we've seen in a video game. 


for instance, is washed away as soon as the 
level restarts. Even modern games that fea- 
ture choice and consequence mechanics feel 
stale and artificial by comparison because 
the lack of human connection; I may make 
a choice for an elf or a space marine which 
will change the way the story unfolds, but 
in what context do I have to put this deci- 
sion in my own life? I may never be a father 
whose life is destroyed after losing his son 
in a car accident like Heavy Rain’s Ethan 
Mars, but I can certainly acknowledge how 
this cataclysmic event would dictate later 
actions in my life. 

Emotionally distressing situations 
come in droves throughout Heavy Rain, 
but the impact of these situations is am- 
plified through physical distress caused 
by the outstanding implementation of 
the game's unique control scheme. A 
game like Heavy Rain could easily suffer 
from an affliction inherent in many 
experimental games—that of having 
great ideas, but poor execution. Thank- 
fully the game’s unconventional control 
scheme only works to complement the 
urgency of the story, and bridges the gap 
between the player and the on-screen 
experience. Tearing down the walls of 
conventional game design, Heavy Rain 


operates almost entirely on contextual 
controller movements. In a moment of 
quietude the player may find himself 
rocking a baby, slowly moving the Right 
Analog stick back and forth, though 

not too fast as not to disturb the child. 
Another situation may call for the player 


to rapidly shake the controller to fend off 
an attacker, or quickly tap a number of 
buttons to prevent a character from slip- 
ping down a rain-soaked hill. Aside from 
a short section at the beginning of the 
game explaining the controls, Heavy Rain 
never once assumes that it’s asking the 
player to perform anything they’re not 
capable of. By the half hour mark I was 
already in tune with the game’s controls, 
and though the game challenged my 


dexterity later on, I never felt that it was 
asking too much of me. 

It wasn't until after completing the 
game that I came to the conclusion that 
the unconventional nature of the con- 
trols was the bridge between the game’s 
characters and myself. When they were 
put into a life-or-death situation, the 
game matched this feeling by throwing in 
a plethora of varied quick-time control- 
ler prompts. When they were confused 
about what to do in a situation, their 
thoughts would flash, throb, and whiz 
around their head, making the choice I 
wanted to ultimately make unclear. One 
such situation found me killing someone 
when I intended to make a different 
choice, but due to the obfuscated view of 
my character’s options, I did something 
that I didn’t intend. I was initially put 
off by my accidental decision, but then I 
realized that, perhaps in that situation 
myself I would've inadvertently made the 
same decision. Surely I closed the door on 
something that may have come to pass 
later in the game, but I was going to live 
by it. It eventually became an eerie sensa- 
tion every time I breathed a sigh of relief 
the same time a game character would, 
coming out of a taxing situation. 

While playing through the game’s 
many trepidatious scenes it became 
apparent that one of Heavy Rain’s many 
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strengths lies in its trust of the player. 
At no point does the game question 

the choices or actions you've made, it 
only opens and closes doors based on 
these decisions. It allows for the inner 
monologue to open up, for the players to 
reason with their own moral ambigui- 
ties. At one point while playing a chilling 
thought entered my mind: If someone 
were to see the decisions I made in the 
game, what would they think of me? 
What would the choices I made say of 
my character? It may seem trivial to put 
that question to choices made in a video 
game experience, but as I said, the story 
and characters have such a genuine air 
of authenticity that it’s nearly impos- 
sible to look at it any other way. Though 
I personally wanted to find out who 

the Origami Killer was and bring their 
murderous spree to an end, I constantly 
juggled with wondering to what lengths 


Not only do the characters in Heavy Rain present themselves authentically through their dialogue 
and movements, but the models themselves are eerily lifelike. 


I would allow my characters to go to in 
order for this to come to pass. 

To say that Heavy Rain is a fantas- 
tic gaming experience implies that the 
game itself is being weighed against its 
contemporaries, which is pretty much 
impossible. No game I’ve ever played has 
so profoundly moved me and caused me 
to think of the medium in a new light. 
There’s art here, but I wouldn’t call it an 
“artistic” game. There are horrific situa- 
tions, but I would never call it a survival- 
horror game. There is a very cinematic 
quality to the game, but even here, I 
wouldn't call it an “interactive movie.” Put 


simply, Heavy Rain is a gaming experience 


that took huge risks in design, narrative, 
and game mechanics, and executed on its 
ideas to masterful effect. You will care, 


in the end, about the decisions you made 
to shape the fates of your characters, and 
wonder long after it’s over if you made the 
right choices. Most of all, I hope that it 
will send a shockwave through the media 
industry as a whole and prove that video 
games can in many ways be the best me- 
dium to convey a story, and are more than 
capable of stirring up infinitely complex 
emotions; namely, love.-—Andy Burt 
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't took me 28 hours to beat Mass 
Effect 2 on my first run through, 
and I think it’s safe to say that for 

more than 27 hours of that experience 
I was, for the most part, elated. Before I 
dig into what makes it such an enjoyable 
ride, I think it’s worth addressing the 
score right here at the beginning. The 
half-point lopped off the top is due, 
almost entirely, to 
the game’s climactic 
battle and my entirely 


rT, , subjective response 
“CHOICE to it. It’s difficult 
- to address directly 
Ca without spoiling an 
important part of the 


narrative, so forgive me if the following 
seems a little vague but the bottom line 

is that it’s just preposterous. Yes, I know 
this is science fiction, but the whole thing 
is absurd when you really think about 
it—for approximately 27 hours and 40 
minutes the game builds beautifully 
towards something epic but the climax, 


the glorious denouement, is so inexplicably 
and almost comically absurd, I couldn’t 
help but feel a little betrayed. Part of 

the strength of the entire Mass Effect 
franchise is that there’s a credibility to 

its fiction. 

Whether it was the first game, or the 
three subsequent novelizations, the 
iPhone game, or the enormous amount 
of information that appears in the 
game's codex about characters, races, 
politics, weaponry, and technology, it’s 
all fundamentally credible. Yes, there are 
some weird-looking wobbly aliens that 
occasionally rear their ugly heads to 
remind us that this is pure fantasy, but 
when it comes to motivation, the story 
has always kept its integrity. My issue 
with the conclusion of this particular 
chapter in the planned trilogy is that, for 
a relatively brief moment, this narrative 
rectitude is set aside purely to give 
gamers something big and disposable to 
shoot at. Make no mistake, the whole 
sequence is a truly spectacular piece of 
game design, and it’s an exciting fight 
that’s wonderfully executed—it’s just 
that after all of the preamble, all of 
the exposition, and all of the effort to 
bring everyone together, it feels wholly 
unnecessary. It’s a classic problem for 
the second episode of any narrative 
trilogy, but in this case I really do wish 
that BioWare had looked to one of their 
obvious inspirations for the franchise 


and realized that there’s a very good 
reason why nothing exploded at the end 
of The Empire Strikes Back. 

But everything leading up to that end- 
ing is exquisitely executed. It’s made per- 
fectly clear from the very beginning of 
the game that bad things are happening 
in the universe, and that for some reason 
(presumably his exposure to Prothean 
technology in the first game, though 
it’s never fully explained) Commander 
Shepard is singled-out as the man. Raised 
from the dead by a questionable organi- 
zation led by the devilishly imperialist 
Illusive Man (voiced with menacing 
verve by Martin Sheen) and charged with 
putting together a dysfunctional interga- 
lactic version of the dirty dozen, Shepard 
is cast as a far more complex character 
than we've seen previously. While he (or 
she, if you choose) is still judged on his 
virtues throughout the experience, he’s 
fundamentally a much more cynical and 
uncompromising figure this time. Gone 
is that sense of black and white binary 
morality that the first game asserted: 
instead, there’s a need to operate very 
much within a moral gray area. BioWare 
CEO Dr. Ray Muzyka and the game’s 
executive producer Casey Hudson have 
repeatedly asserted that this is the tril- 
ogy's “dark second chapter,” and Shepard 
himself is the perfect embodiment of 
that. This element of inherent cynicism 
serves the story well, as it allows the 


Just so you don’t get too wrapped up in the 
emotional drama that runs throughout the 
game, it also throws plenty of obviously very 
alien monsters at you. 


hero to approach his quest with a single- 
mindedness that’s evocative of Keifer 
Sutherland’s Jack Bauer, or (if you're a 
sci-fi geek) Ben Browder’s mischievously 
dark John Crichton from Farscape. He 
stares down bad guys, head-butts aliens 
twice his size, and uses his reputation as a 
war hero to bend the rules. Despite these 
comic book hero shenanigans though, 

he is a fundamentally credible character. 
When others reveal their respect for him, 
it rarely seems forced or clichéd, and 
when companions decide to join him, 
there’s a tangible sense of camaraderie 
that feeds back into the overall integrity 
of the experience. 


Shepard isn’t alone as such a believable 
presence. All of the companions are 
similarly plausible thanks to some great 
writing and excellent performances from 
the voice talent that brings them to life. 
Much like the core characters in Quantic 
Dream's Heavy Rain on PlayStation 3, 
their effectiveness comes from their 
deeply flawed nature, and everyone here 
is very clearly haunted by something. 
Managing the interwoven relationships 
of your motley crew requires an 
understanding of their feelings of 
inadequacy, anger, weakness, or guilt, 
and tangible bonds of trust (or betrayal, 
if you mess it up) are formed in sucha 
way that by the time you reach the final 
battle there’s a genuine sense of concern 
as to whether everyone is going to make 
it, and whether the decisions you have 


made will keep them motivated enough 
to stay alive. 

The game is essentially divided into 
three distinct acts, though the first two 
have a huge amount of overlap due to the 
freedom that its role-playing roots afford 
it. Fundamentally they concern recruiting 
the eclectic band of renegade brothers 
and sisters, winning their loyalty, and 
then convincing them all to accompany 
Shepard on a retaliatory suicide mission 
against the game's primary bad guys. I say 
primary bad guys, as Mass Effect 2 weaves 
numerous stories together that expose 
the darker and more sinister aspects of 
BioWare's universe. At the top of the heap 
are the insect-like Collectors, an enigmat- 
ic race that was first introduced in Drew 
Karpyshyn’s Mass Effect: Ascension novel 
in 2008. They’re the ones responsible for 


Shepard’s “death” at the beginning of 
the game, and for the disappearance of 
human colonies around the galaxy. While 
they're the biggest threat in the game, 
they’re certainly not the most prevalent. 
Shepard and his crew will also take on 
the Geth, multiple mercenary factions, 
criminal organizations, angry Krogan 
clansmen, and an assortment of unpleas- 
ant alien creatures, including that huge 
one that showed up in the cinematic 
trailer for the game. 

There's a lot to take in throughout, 
but part of the beauty of Mass Effect 2 
is that in almost every regard it reflects 
the dichotomy of BioWare’s approach 
to game design in recent years. On 
one hand it’s a fast-paced action 
game that bears little resemblance to 
anything we might have seen in the 
role playing genre previously, while on 
the other it’s an incredibly complex 
narrative that requires a huge level 
of commitment from the player in 
order to fully appreciate it. While truly 
understanding everything that’s going 
on isn't strictly necessary to enjoy the 
experience, it certainly makes it richer. 
You're not missing out if you’ve not 
read the books, or you haven’t dug 
into any of the associated media, but 
the nature of the game’s storytelling 
is such that it has a lot more impact 


if you're paying attention. Returning 
characters tend to be reintroduced 

very casually with no fanfare, leaving 
any sense of gravitas entirely up to the 
player. It’s a very respectful approach to 
story development with a lot of—here’s 
that word again—integrity. 


In a lot of ways, this game may very 
well be a glimpse at what Gears of 
War creative director Cliff Bleszinski 
was talking about last year when he 
speculated on the evolution of the 
shooter genre. Mass Effect 2 builds on 
its predecessor's party-based approach 
to combat, but brings it closer to 
contemporaries like Ghost Recon 
Advanced Warfighter and Rainbow 
Six. As such, it’s entirely possible to 
approach most of the experience as a 
stop-n-pop shooter with some lengthy 
story portions and occasional resource 
management requirements. That said, 
the game isn’t entirely about shooting 
stuff, and there are a number of imagi- 
native missions in which Shepard must 


keep his weapon holstered. For the most 
part, these concern performing “favors” 
for newly recruited companions, and 
require more of an investigative (and 

in one case seductive) focus. Several of 
these missions take place on the Citadel, 
where much of the first game was set, 


but reveal very different areas of the 
vast space metropolis. Though relatively 
brief, I found all of these non-combat 
excursions to be a welcome relief from 
the constant bursts of automatic weap- 
ons fire. Not only did they flesh out the 
characters concerned with each chapter, 
but they also served to make the story 
seem more grounded and real. 
Mechanically, the game is a big step up 
from its predecessor. Though considered 
with deep affection by nearly everyone 
that played it, no one would argue that 
the original Mass Effect didn’t have 
some problems. It was plagued with an 
overly complicated user interface that 
made inventory management a real 


pain and navigation around the galaxy 


Heavy weapons are a new development since 
the original Mass Effect game, and if your 
character is able to wield them, they can be 
particularly devastating. 


a real hit-or-miss affair. The sequel fixes 
all of these ills (as well as the load time 
masking elevator rides,) but discretely 
introduces a few new issues that some 
gamers may take issue with. Many of the 
tweaks have been made to streamline 

the combat, but the big stuff concerns 
weaponry. Rather than run around 
looking for (or buying) high-powered 
weapons, Shepard can now get one of his 
people to research upgrades to weapons, 
increasing their firepower, clip sizes, and 
effectiveness. Resources are found ina 
number of ways—they show up in boxes 
and crates strewn throughout facilities 
across the galaxy, but more importantly 
they can be “mined” from planets in a 
new minigame that has you scanning 
planets from orbit. Some would argue 
that the mechanic used to do this is a 
little boring, but I have to say that I really 
didn’t mind it too much. There are four 
essential resources that impact different 
technologies in the game (such as shields, 
guns, or upgrades to your ship) and these 
are found by moving a cross-hair over 
the surface of a planet looking for blips 
on a scanner. The big benefit of moving 
to this system is that it actively encour- 
ages exploration, which in turn opens 


up many of the game's non-essential 
side-missions. Unlike those found in the 
first game, side quests provide a much 
greater sense of purpose in Mass Effect 
2, and usually provide some kind of nar- 
rative benefit too. They're also what will 
keep the game alive beyond the game’s 
conclusion: Even after beating the final 
boss and performing all of the necessary 
heroic duties, Shepard can return to his 
ship and continue to explore. It’s here 
that EA’s integration of the “Cerberus 
Network” will also flesh out the experi- 
ence further. Downloadable content from 
the service will open up locations on new 
planets with new objectives, and allow 
you to further level up the hero and any 
of his surviving compatriots. 

Though much has been made pre- 
release of the way that the game will 
import your character from the first 
game (if you have a save game from 
the very end) there only seem to bea 
few really noticeable moments where 
previous actions have an impact on 
the story in Mass Effect 2. There are 
several key characters that may or may 
not appear based on key life or death 
decisions you made previously, but for 
the most part the segue from part one 
to part two is more about consistency 
than anything that deeply impacts the 
core story. The move from this game 
to the final chapter should be a little 


different however. It’s quite surprising to 
see how frequently the loading screens 
remind you that your actions and your 
relationships will impact Mass Effect 3. It 
seems clear that the party collected here 
will remain intact through to the final 
conclusion, so if you piss anyone off in 
this game (and believe me, it can be really 
easy to do that) it will carry over and 
impact your ability to finish the fight. 

In Mass Effect 2 BioWare has done a 
spectacular job moving the role-playing 
genre forward, and blending disparate 
gameplay styles into genuinely exciting 
sci-fi epic. It shows an enormous amount 
of growth from the original Mass Effect 
both technically and emotionally, and 
stands head and shoulders above the 
vast majority of other RPGs for almost 
the entire ride. If it weren't for the silly 
ending, it would have been a five-out-of- 
five game, easily; but as it stands, it’s still 
an incredible achievement in the genre. 
—John Davison 
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’m having a hard time admitting 

to myself that I don’t like Final 

Fantasy XIII. By all accounts, 
I should love it and instead, I’m 
disappointed by it. It’s not because 
Final Fantasy XIII is a bad game—it’s 
because it’s not the game | wanted 
it to be. My disappointment runs 
deeper than that, though. I have a 
long-standing emotional connection 
to the Final Fantasy series and it feels 
to me like XIII is trying to break it off 
in an awkward, mean way. It’s like a 
boyfriend I’ve been on-again, off-again 
with since middle school invited me to 
coffee. He can't just tell me “It’s over,” 
so instead he tells me he’s married and 
lets me figure out the rest. 


Rejection stings: It makes us bitter 
and more prone to passing unfair judg- 
ments on the jerk that jilted us just so 
we feel better about where we're coming 
from. | am bitter about Final Fantasy 
XIII not being the game I wanted it to 
be. Perhaps that makes me harsher on 


_ it when I see there’s no Japanese audio 


track option and not a single town to 
visit within the game. But I’m a jilted 
lover; ’'m a letdown Japanese role- 
playing game fan. How else am I sup- 
posed to act in the wake of a breakup? 
Perhaps I should’ve been ready for it. 
After all, every Final Fantasy is a little 
different from the game that precedes 
it. I’ve lived through shifts in gameplay 
between Final Fantasy VI’s Active Time 
Battle system, Final Fantasy VIII’s Junc- 
tion system, and the Active Dimension 
Battle system in Final Fantasy XII. After 
all that, I felt like I could handle XIII’s 
Paradigm Shift system. What I couldn't 
handle was how different XIII was, 
especially in terms of how linear a game 
it is. Instead of an open world the player 
can explore bits of at any given time in 
the story, the world in Final Fantasy 
XIII is broken up into 13 levels called 


“chapters.” Of those chapters, 11 consist 


of fighting your way through soldiers, 
monsters, and robots (or a combination 
of the three) down a long hallway toward 
an orange target symbol on your mini- 
map that triggers a cutscene, boss fight, 
or both. Then you move onto the next 
hallway or level and do the whole thing 
over again. That change was a bit too 
much for me to handle as a JRPG fan, 
especially because it felt like an obvious 
attempt to woo someone else rather 
than me, its loyal fan. 

I remember reading quotes from the 
development team where they discussed 
making these dramatic changes in XIII, 
largely as a response to the lukewarm 
reception XII got. I'd been warned that 
the game wouldn't have as much world 
exploration as other Final Fantasy 
games and that the battle system would 
make combat faster and more action 
oriented. On an intellectual level, I was 
happy about these changes because 
they represented a break with JRPG 
tradition. In the last two years, Japanese 
developers at the Tokyo Game Show 
have been very vocal about the need for 
their games to “catch up” to Western 
RPGs in order to appeal to a wider 
audience. I actually agree with part of 
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that sentiment—I think JRPGs grew 
stale somewhere between Suikoden V and 
Dragon Quest VIII while new, Western- 
developed RPGs like Mass Effect and 
Fable II feel fresh and exciting to me. 

At the same time, I can’t just shift my 
expectations of Final Fantasy with a 
button press. Numbered Final Fantasy 
games mean something to me. They’re 
not like the Crystal Chronicles or 
Tactics spin-off series which I can justify 
ignoring because they’re not part of 
the “main series.” From CC and Tactics, 
I expect lip service to Final Fantasy 
tradition—from a numbered Final Fan- 
tasy, I expect it to be tradition. I expect 
a gripping epic story accompanied by 
swelling dramatic music. I expect glitzy 
cutscenes and Limit Breaks. I expect to 
play a numbered Final Fantasy and feel 
the same way I felt back in high school 
when I finally beat Final Fantasy VIII 
and had an emotional reaction to the 
ending that resulted in Kleenex and 
the compulsive need to call my then- 
boyfriend at 3:00 a.m. 


On some level, I think the developers 
knew that. They knew that while there is 
a new audience to capture, they couldn’t 
simply ignore the dedicated fan base that 
it has cultivated over the years, either. 
That’s why the game makes attempts 
at fan service in the form of chocobos 
you can eventually ride at the end of the 
game, the marketable pieces of jewelry 
featured in-game, and the Summons 
(here called Eidolons) which play a big 
part in the story. But even with these 
nods to franchise tradition, I’m still not 
happy with Final Fantasy XIII because 
it doesn't feel like Final Fantasy. It only 
really captures the familiar series vibe for 
one measly chapter; everything else feels 
alien, and the end result is a game that 
seems unfair to both me and that “other” 
audience they want to seduce. It’s like 
somewhere between trying to please the 
audience it didn’t have and the one it’s al- 
ways had, Final Fantasy XIII got confused 
about what kind of game it needed to be. 

You can clearly see that confusion in 
the transition between chapters 10 and 
11. At the end of chapter 10, the game 
abruptly stops being a linear affair and 
gives you access to all six characters in 
the main cast, instead of just two or three 


that you'd been stuck with since chapter 
1. You can choose which three you want 
to take into battle and suddenly, you're 
allowed to change their classes to any of 
the six in the game instead of just the 
three the game chose for each character. 
Then, in chapter 11, the game changes 
the setting and drops you in an open- 
world environment you can explore, 

the same way you would in nearly every 
other numbered Final Fantasy game that 
came before XIII. After 10 levels of linear 
gameplay in enclosed spaces, this sudden 
freedom is downright jarring. Seeing 

the wide-open expanse of Gran Pulse 
sweeping before your party with free- 
roaming monsters of all sizes for you to 
fight at your leisure while leveling which 
characters you want to level in whatever 
class you choose is overwhelming, like a 
sudden attack of agoraphobia. But what 
makes it so incredibly upsetting is that 
this is the first—and only—time where 
XIII feels like Final Fantasy. In essence, 

it took me 30 hours to get to the “fun” 
part of the game and then only 10 hours 
after I got there, the game dragged me 
back to enclosed spaces and straight-line 
maps with hardly a nook or cranny worth 
exploring for loot for chapters 12 and 13. 
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That’s the other part of Final Fantasy 
XIII that frustrates me: Everything 
you “need” is always right in front of 
you. Most chests are directly in your 
path; all shops can be accessed at each 
save point you come to; and if ever 
you hit a wall in gameplay, you can 
usually advance by changing your party 
or upgrading weapons as opposed to 
traditional level-grinding. I suppose 
you could argue that these changes 
represent progress in JRPG design, 
especially if you're the kind of gamer 
who finds “grinding” to be a negative 
thing. Remember, though, that many 
JRPG fans—heck, even regular RPG 


fans—actually like grinding. It gives 
players a chance to bond with their 
characters and experiment with 
different equipment setups and battle 
statistics. For me, grinding in JRPGs 
is the illusion of control in a game that 
came with preset characters and a plot 
that has nothing to do with me. 
Removing the grinding is another 
clear-cut attempt to entice that “other” 
gamer who I’m quickly becoming jealous 
of. Some gamers don’t appreciate the joy 
of fighting battle after battle for no real 
reason other than experience points— 


all they want is to get back to the story 
and finish the game. To that end, the 


lack of grinding does put the plot of 
Final Fantasy XIII very much in-your- 
face. Thankfully, at least it’s a decent 
story about a group of individuals who 
become cursed with what amounts to a 
magical STD and then go on a quest to 
figure out why they have to destroy the 
world in order to cure it. Like any other 
RPG, the plot gets a little overwrought 
at times—or maybe it just feels that way 
because I’m fatigued by long hallways 
with equally long cutscenes at the end 
of them—but the characters really 
hold your attention and the English 
voice acting is spot-on during the most 
dramatic moments. 


Unfortunately, as far as I can tell, 
there is no option to turn on the 
Japanese audio track. This probably 
means nothing to non-JRPG gamers but 
diehard fans of the genre probably just 
died a little inside. Persnickety purists 
demand this option and have every 
reason to expect it on a PlayStation 3 
game because there’s more than enough 
room on the disc to include multiple 
voice tracks (conspiracy theorists will 
no doubt claim it’s due to the Xbox 
360 version which had to be shipped 
on three separate discs, necessitating 
certain sacrifices). The recently released 
Star Ocean The Last Hope: International 
(which Tri-Ace developed but Square 
Enix published) had both, so I find it 


saddening that there’s no Japanese 
audio track in Final Fantasy XIII. 

Complaining about the lack of a 
Japanese audio track might seem like 
nitpicking but it goes back to my main 
point: XIII ignored me—me, a dedicated 
JRPG and Final Fantasy fan—to try and 
seduce someone else with user-friendly 
tutorials and a Leona Lewis theme song. 
Seriously, I think even after 20 hours in, 
I was still getting tutorial messages. They 
were skippable, thankfully, but if a game 
feels compelled to tell me how to play it 
more than five hours in, I can’t help but 
feel stifled, as if the game is my overpro- 
tective mother who embarrasses me in 
front of a mid-game boss by asking if I 
remembered to take a sweater. 

I asked before what reaction I could 
have had as a jilted JRPG fan besides 
bitterness—and now the word “maturity” 


comes to mind. I’ve come to the realiza- 
tion that Final Fantasy is trying to move 
on as a franchise, and a part of me won- 
ders if I should, too. Maybe I can outgrow 
my comfort-level fixation on turn-based 
combat and stat maxing, and embrace 
Final Fantasy’s new direction. 

Or maybe XIII needs to go soak its two- 
timing head and divorce his new “wife.” I 
mean what else is a JRPG supposed to be 
if not a niche game for a very picky kind 
of gamer like myself? And what else is Fi- 
nal Fantasy if not a JRPG?—-AJ Glasser 
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Who says you can’t go home again? 


) hen BioShock 2 was originally 
teased on the PS3 version of 
the first game, players found 

themselves split over the need for a 
continuation of Irrational’s objectivism- 
fueled epic. Without spoiling too much 
for the Rapture uninitiated, BioShock 
didn't exactly leave its dystopian doors 
open for a sequel, 

as many of the 
original’s characters 
were in no fit shape 
to carry on after 

the credits. While I 
was initially in the 
camp that believed 
BioShock to be a self-contained narrative 
that didn’t need further exploration, 

it didn’t take long for BioShock 2 to 
unequivocally sell me on the idea of a 
return trip to Rapture. After all, there are 
many stories in the underwater city, and 
Jack Ryan’s is only one of them. 


BioShock 2 picks up a good 10 years 
after the volatile events of the origi- 
nal, with Andrew Ryan’s Rand-gone- 
wrong rule having long-since ended. 
Psychiatrist, psychic; and utilitarian 
altruist Doctor Sofia Lamb has taken 
the reins of Ryan’s ruined utopia, and 
united the Adam-addled Splicers via the 
cult-like Rapture family. Players fill the 
bulky shoes of Rapture’s very first Big 
Daddy—codename Delta—who, after 
waking from an unfortunate 10-year 
nap, discovers his Little Sister has been 
abducted into Lamb’s sinister care 
and Rapture plunged even deeper 
into madness. 

The original BioShock’s story was a 
twisted one, with multiple threads— 
embodied by the many audio logs and 
character encounters—eventually lead- 
ing the player right to the game’s final 
confrontation. BioShock 2’s narrative 
takes a much more straightforward ap- 
proach, with fewer plot-related twists, 
but it still offers up an incredibly strong 
yarn with a worthy adversary in the 
nefarious Dr. Lamb. The Rapture Civil 
War takes a back seat to Lamb’s crusade 
against Ryan's objectivist rule, peaking 
in several Town Hall audio diary debates 
between their warring philosophies, and 
casting Rapture’s former benefactor in 
a surprisingly tragic light. On the one 


hand, here’s a man who accepted the 
challenge of the impossible head-on, 
and poured his life and soul into build- 
ing his ideological paradise by way of 
his unshakable values; on the other is 
the candid, broken side of this fallen 
emperor, ousted from power by the 
prominent threat of change. 

But more importantly, 2K Marin also 
realized that Rapture itself is undoubt- 
edly BioShock’s strongest character, and 
they've masterfully threaded Delta’s 
quest through this derelict backdrop, 
recapturing the ever-present feeling 
of dread from the 2007 original while 
offering up some detailed new environ- 
ments to explore. Multi-story locales 
and novel new areas add to Rapture’s 
already impressive scale, and the oc- 
casional underwater stroll, while not 
revolutionary, offers a unique new 
perspective and some prime opportuni- 
ties to show off the city’s undersea ar- 
chitecture. Garry Schyman, BioShock’s 
composer, also returns with another 
skillfully crafted score that expertly 
captures Rapture’s distinctive aesthetic 
while complementing the game’s stellar 
voice acting and ambient sound design. 


One of BioShock 2’s biggest strengths 
is how much more alive Rapture feels 
this time around, due in no small part 
to an expanded cast of both friends 
and foes alike. From shrewd Southern 
businessman Augustus Sinclair to shady 
ink-slinger Stanley Poole, these fresh 
faces offer unique insight on Rapture’s 
eventual downfall, and to meet some of 
these characters face to face for some of 
the game’s weightier moral choices really 


helps solidify Rapture as more than just 
a combat arena. 

Although the entire Rapture rogues 
gallery returns looking better than ever, 
it’s the new enemies that really steal the 
show—from the Tank-like Brute Splicers 
to the newly introduced Rumbler and 
Alpha Series Big Daddies. Tweaked en- 
emy A.I. offers up faster, meaner Splicers 
that actively learn during combat, often 
assaulting Delta with overwhelming 
group tactics and re-hacking turrets to 
even the playing field. Deadly as she is 
enigmatic, the much-publicized Big Sister 


is also a treat, contributing some of the 
most intense and satisfying boss fights 
in recent memory with fierce telekinetic 
attacks, relentless speed, and unmatched 
acrobatic prowess. As soon as you hear 
the Sister’s distinctive wail, you know it’s 
time to run, prepare, or, better yet, pray. 
The game’s combat sees plenty of 
worthwhile improvements—chief 
among them, the ability to brandish 
both Plasmids and weapons simultane- 


ously. This dual-wielding aspect greatly 
increases the urgency of BioShock 2’s 
many skirmishes, and coupled with the 
addition of eight upgradable Plasmids, 
30 readily-swappable Gene Tonic slots, 
and a reserve of modifiable weapons, 
Delta makes a noticeable transforma- 
tion throughout the course of the 
game. When I first went toe-to-toe 
with the Big Sister, I found myself nar- 
rowly escaping a trip to the dreaded Vita 
Chamber; but well into the third act I 
was easily able to defend against two of 
them concurrently. 


Delta is also given the recurring moral 
choice of either adopting or harvesting 
Rapture’s vastly increased Little Sister 
population. While harvesting Little 
Sisters still yields more Adam than 
simply rescuing them, the new adoption 
mechanic allows Delta to take the Sisters 
under his wing and ask them to sniff 
out recently deceased Splicers rich with 
Rapture’s gooey currency. Be warned, 
though: siccing your Little Sister on an 
Adam-fueled corpse sends out an open 
invitation for Splicers of all shapes and 
sizes, requiring players to plan tactically 
to dismantle the masked madmen far in 
advance, making lesser-used Plasmids 
such as Cyclone Trap or newer abilities 
like Scout invaluable assets. 

In fact, BioShock 2 as a whole has a 
sharper focus on tactical thinking, as it 
regularly asks players to seek out oppor- 
tune vantage points for Adam gather- 
ing, create elaborate traps for oncoming 
enemies, and mix-and-match various 
Gene Tonic-Plasmid combinations 
against different foes. Delta’s arsenal 
is nicely balanced, and thankfully does 
away with the often-abused “wrench- 
plus-lighting” combination from the 
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original. The Research Camera also 
gets a nice bump, trading static photos 
for film reels for a much more fluid 
examination experience and offering 
up some priceless perks and damage 
bonuses. Hacking has received a mas- 
sive overhaul, too, as it features a new 
needle-based mini-game that allows 
Delta to override security cameras, 
bots, vending machines, and turrets 
on the fly, but never takes players out 
of the frenetic Plasmid-slinging action 
for more than a quick second. Delta 
can also blast Rapture’s more remote 
devices with a Hack Dart for long- 
distance decryption, creating excellent 
opportunities for sneak attacks anda 
few inventive puzzles. 

While I wasn’t able to play through 
the prequel-based multiplayer’s story 
in its entirety, I did manage to squeeze 
in quite a few hours, rounds, and kills, 
and walked away from my time with 
the online component pleasantly 
surprised. I was thoroughly impressed 
by BioShock 2’s expansive multiplayer 
modes (Capture the Little Sister stands 
out as an easy favorite) and in-depth 
character customization opportunities, 
granting players access to three unique 
Plasmid, weapon, and Tonic load-outs, 
each entirely customizable down to the 
specific weapon upgrades players will 
carry into battle. The more matches 
won, Adam collected, and Achievement- 


esqué Trials completed, the more Gene 
Tonics, Plasmids, and weapon upgrades 
your characters are allowed access to, al- 
lowing players to finely tune their avatar 
to match their play style. Combined with 
some detailed and nicely varied maps, 
BioShock 2’s multiplayer is undoubt- 
edly something that shouldn’t work, but 
inexplicably does—and pretty damn 
well, at that. 

While BioShock 2 makes some stel- 
lar improvements over its predecessor, 
there's no doubt that some players will 
still find a few issues with its overall 
structure—after all, even with its 
streamlined combat, improved A.I., 
and exceptional presentation, Bio- 
Shock 2 is still very much BioShock at 
its core. The game’s mission objectives 
remain largely unchanged, regularly 
asking players to backtrack through 
previously explored areas in hopes of 
finding a key, pushing a button, or 
meeting a designated objective; one 
level even goes so far as to ask Delta 
to rescue or harvest every Little Sister 
on the stage before continuing with 
the plot. 

2K put quite a bit of care into crafting 
a satisfactory ending following criticism 
of the original BioShock’s lackluster 
finale, but BioShock 2’s final moments 
might not fully address the issue; I won’t 
say more at the risk of spoiling anything. 
The much-criticized Vita Chambers 


return, but players averse to the idea 

of plot-convenient resurrections can 
disable them from the get-go. I also 
experienced a bit of texture popping, as 
well as a slight amount of audio skipping 
during my initial playthrough—techni- 
cal hiccups that I hope will be ironed out 
for the game’s retail release. 

Still, BioShock 2 not only re-captures 
the dystopian aesthetic, gripping narra- 
tive, and deep gameplay of Irrational’s 
original, but it actually greatly improves 
on the BioShock experience as a whole, 
fine-tuning what made Jack’s voyage to 
Rapture such a memorable experience in 
2007. 2K Marin has breathed incredible 
life into nearly every aspect of Ryan’s 
undersea society, not only justifying the 
need for a sequel, but leaving me incred- 


ibly eager to re-explore its dilapidated 
halls.— Will Herring 
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Aliens vs. 
Predator 


A disappointing mix of two 
once-excelient franchises. 


PS3, Xbox 360 
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eleased in 1999 on the PC, 

the original Alien Versus 
Predator is largely considered 
an underrated classic; based on the 
excellent science-fiction crossover 
franchise, it allowed you to play asa 
Colonial Marine, Alien from the Alien 
movies, or Predator from the awesome 
Arnold Schwarzenegger vehicle. The 
original developers, Rebellion, return 
with a highly anticipated follow-up 
and the formula sounded like a recipe 
for surefire success. Unfortunately, 
while the game’s team does a 

terrific job of maintaining a level of 
authenticity—they nailed the little 
details like the strange clicking sound 
the Predator makes with his mouth and 
the unsettling way an Alien egg peels 
open to discharge a face hugger—that 
fans will not only recognize but 


The Predator campaign is the best of the 
available three, due to the interesting alien 
technology at your disposal. 


deeply appreciate, they got just about 
everything else wrong. 

The structure of the single-player 
campaign is my biggest complaint. You 
are given the option to replay each mis- 
sion from the perspective of the three 
characters, but rather than employ a 
Rashémon-esqué story structure that 
interweaves the unique vantage points 
into one coherent narrative, they simply 


> they simply recycle 
the environment and set 
you loose on three 
discrete storylines.9 


recycle the environment and set you loose 
on three discrete storylines. Each charac- 
ter is so different from the others that it 
would have made for a really interesting 
experience: Aliens snake around on 
ceilings and in ventilation shafts, using 
their speed to get their claws into en- 
emies; the Predator makes use of stealth 
and high-tech weaponry to cut down his 
foes; and the hopelessly overmatched 
Marine does his best to not wind up as a 
xeno’s lunch. But the way the campaign is 
structured, you're left with an extremely 
disjointed experience and I felt they 
wasted an excellent opportunity. 


The Predator takes a trophy: if there’s one thing 
Aliens vs. Predator doesn’t lack, it’s blood, guts 
and gore. 


The overall game experience is also 
rather weak and there’s no real incen- 
tive to play through it more than once. 
Because of the wealth of tools at your 
disposal, such as heat vision, cloaking, 
and the trademark shoulder-mounted 
laser, I enjoyed the Predator campaign 
the most; it was the most satisfying of 
the three and it requires a great deal of 
strategy and stealth. The Alien and Ma- 
rine scenarios were less successful thanks 
to some design issues: rapidly crawling 
through vents as an Alien is incredibly 
disorienting and the Colonial Marine 
campaign is unexciting due to bland level 
designs and lack of interesting abilities. I 
also experienced some annoying glitches, 
such as corpses whose limbs vanish if 
you attack them, and while it may just a 
case of a review build where all the bugs 
haven't been squashed, it added to the 
overall impression that the game was 
rushed and hastily constructed. 

I was really excited about Aliens vs. 
Predator. As a shooter fan and someone 
who watched all eight films in the cross- 
over series, I had high hopes for the title, 
but it fails to do both the genre and the 
franchise justice.—Patrick Shaw 
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No More 
Heroes 2: 
Desperate 
Struggle 


Suda’s stylish sequel slashes its 
way onto the Wii. 


m Developer: Grasshopper Manufacture 
# Publisher: Ubitsoft | 


# ESRB: M 


n ambitious deconstruction 

of the tired hack-n-slash 

genre, 2008’s No More Heroes 
introduced gamers to hot-headed otaku- 
turned-assassin Travis Touchdown’s 
blood-soaked trek to the top of the 
United Assassins Association charts. 
Wildly successful in North America and 
Europe, No More 


A Heroes brought 
GAMEPRO Grasshopper 
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with its absurd 
sense of humor, 
bucketfuls of blood, and plethora of pop 
culture references. It was a bona fide 

hit, even though it debuted on the Wii, 

a platform where “mature” titles usually 
don’t succeed, and its close-quarters 
combat, eye-popping art-style, and killer 
soundtrack makes it one of the most 
innovative Wii titles to date. 

No More Heroes 2: Desperate Struggle 
proudly continues the absurd, action- 
packed traditions set by the original 
with plenty of worthwhile new content 
and some much-needed gameplay 
tweaks. It’s evident from the game’s 
tutorial battle that Suda has paid close 
attention to what his fans wanted out of 
a No More Heroes sequel, and Desperate 
Struggle delivers from start to finish. 

The majority of the game is still de- 
livered via the business end of a beam- 
katana, with the core mechanics behind 
Travis’ frenetic slicing-and-dicing 
remaining largely unchanged. Tweaked 
enemy A.I. adds a welcome new chal- 
lenge in opponents that actively dodge, 
block, and learn from Travis’ attacks, 
and the option to switch katanas on 


Jeane, Travis’ kitten from the first game, has 
put on some pounds since the conclusion of 
NMH, and it’s up to Travis to help her burn off 
some of that feline flab. 


the fly is also a worthy addition, asking 
players to mix-and-match weapons 

for better results against certain foes. 
Travis’ signature special moves return 
in all of their outrageous glory, includ- 
ing (but not limited to) the ability to 
transform into a blood-thirsty tiger 
and rip opponents limb-from-limb. 
Desperate Struggle’s considerable focus 
on combat can be a bit tiring at times, 
and gamers who didn’t find themselves 
taken with the original won't find 
much to change their minds outside of 
a few new special moves and back- 
drops, but seasoned assassins will feel 
right at home. 

Desperate Struggle also thrusts 
schoolgirl samurai Shinobu and Travis’ 
snarky sibling Henry into the playable 
mix, each offering up their own unique 
perks. Light on her high-heeled feet, 
Shinobu can swiftly slice-and-dice 
with the best of them, but her ability 
to jump is severely hampered by the 
game's temperamental camera, as is 
much of the game when your character 
is forced into a narrow passageway. 
Henry controls similar to Travis, but 
you only get to control him for a short 
period of time; too short, actually, as 
you never get a chance to really appreci- 
ate or master his frantic dashing ability 
and projectile attack. 


One of Desperate Struggle’s more 
welcome changes comes from doing away 
with the oft-criticized open world in 
favor of a more traditional map system, 
allowing Travis easy access to side-jobs, 
revenge missions, training, shops, and 
ranking matches. The side-jobs and train- 
ing routines in particular have seen the 
biggest revamp and are entirely rein- 
vented as innovative 8-bit mini-games 
that ooze retro charm. The infamous 
UAA entry fees have also gotten the boot, 
meaning the mini-games serve as fun 
diversions rather than necessary money 
grabs, which adds to their appeal. Adda 
nice level of variety, from sucking sewer- 
dwelling vermin into a super-powered 
vacuum to man-handling chunks of Santa 
Destroy’s trash (INNN SPAAAAAACE), 
and No More Heroes’ side-jobs have 
made an easy recovery from the last 
installment’s occasionally tedious grind. 

No More Heroes’ inimitable presen- 
tation has also seen a nice bump in 
quality. The cel-shaded visuals pop off 
of the screen—expertly bringing Yusuke 
Kozaki’s stylized character designs to 
life—and are neatly complemented 
by longtime Grasshopper collaborator 
Masafumi Takada’s stellar soundtrack. 
Desperate Struggle does occasionally 
suffer from a bit of slowdown, particu- 
larly during some of the more crowded 
levels and busier cut-scenes, and a hand- 
ful of clipping issues do surface from 
time to time, but such technical issues 
are really minor squabbles in the grand 
scheme of the game: nine times out of 
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10, you'll be too busy eviscerating a room 
full of yakuza thugs to even notice the 
intermittent stutter. 

Early Internet commentators have 
already made fuss about the game’s nine- 
to 10-hour lifespan, and seeing as how 
Travis does conveniently shoot through 
the UAA ranks on a number of occasions, 
the complaints aren’t without merit. 
While the absence of the open world and 
cash-grinding side-quests has certainly 
shortened the overall experience, it really 
just feels more like trimmed fat than any 
great loss. There are still plenty of foes to 
disembowel, weapons to upgrade, outfits 
to unlock, and a morbidly obese kitty to 
slim down. 

No More Heroes 2: Desperate Struggle 
is a worthy successor to its 2008 prede- 
cessor, and an excellent swan-song for 
one of the most bizarre, crude, and hilari- 
ous protagonists in recent memory. Love 
it or hate it, there’s nothing else quite 
like No More Heroes, and at the end of 
the day that only attributes to the game’s 
outlandish appeal.— Will Herring 
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ame design feels like one big 
round of “follow the leader” 

© sometimes: when a game does 
something successfully, everyone else 
tries to put their own spin on it. Grand 


Theft Auto III had that effect, leading to 


a bevy of like-minded titles that aped the 


concepts that made it so great. The God 
of War franchise has also left its own 
indelible mark and it’s finally starting 

to show with titles like Bayonetta 

and Darksiders following in Kratos’ 
deity-sized footsteps. Dante’s Infero is 
another chip off the old Grecian block, 
but it exists somewhere in the middle of 
those two aforementioned titles: unlike 
Bayonetta, which took the formula and 
gave it a total glam makeover, Dante’s 
hews closer to the tried and true; yet, 
unlike Darksiders, which was a little too 
familiar for its own good, it actively tries 
to do something different. 

Dante's more or less succeeds on 
that latter point, at least in terms of 
the overall game world. The Divine 
Comedy might seem like an odd choice 
for source material, given its relatively 
small mass market appeal—before 
any of you literature lovers decide to 
write me angry yet elegantly worded 
hate mail, I’m only pointing out that 
it’s not something most gamers will 
know intimately—but Dante Aligheri’s 


epic poem gave the developer lots of 
material to work with and it actually 
manages to step away from Kratos’ 
imposing shadow. The nine circles of 
Hell deserve a lot of the credit for that: 
they’re impressively constructed and 
the dev team got a lot of mileage out of 
the unique setting. The architecture in 
the Lust level, for instance, is appro- 
priately composed of phallic structures 
and pulsating flesh while the Greed 
level shines with spilled gold, both in 
coin form and the molten lava in which 
the avaricious are constantly bathed. 
Unfortunately, while the environments 
are well done, the overall atmosphere is 
incredibly lacking: You are surrounded 
by woe but it’s all rather vague; you see 
disembodied souls plastered into the 
walls and you hear shrieks of agony, but 
it’s never more than ambient fluff. 


I expected my experience to be suffused 
with suffering but it’s almost an after- 
thought; even without reading The Di- 
vine Comedy, I’m sure Aligheri describes 
the horrors that he witnesses in great 
detail and the resulting sense of dread 
and foreboding is curiously absent here. 
The puzzle design—a definite hold- 
over from God of War, complete with 
block-moving puzzles and handles you 
have to rotate—also doesn’t leverage 
each level’s theme enough; a lot more 
could have been done with the material 
but it’s mostly a rehash of the timing 
and environmental-based puzzles that 
you ve seen before. 

But I still enjoyed my time with 
Dante's because the combat is expertly 
handled. The cross, which acts as your 
projectile weapon, is especially satisfying 
and after fully upgrading it, it became 
my default weapon; the scythe is a de- 
cent implement, but shooting out waves 
of holy death was far more enjoyable. 
The minor enemies, while uniformly 
dull, are also serviceable and the bosses 


are varied and interesting. The deep skill 
tree, the collectible relics which buff your 
abilities, and the overall pacing of the 
game—it constantly has you moving for- 
ward and you never stay in one circle long 
enough to get tired of it—also conspired 
to make me enjoy myself and I, for the 
most part, gave into that temptation. 

But there were a handful of moments 
so maddeningly frustrating that I felt as 
though I were suffering through a divine 
punishment of my own; poor cameras 
and ill-placed lava lakes resulted in 
many cheap deaths, and you can’t skip 
cinematics so prepare to see the same 
clips multiple times. The final boss fight 
is also ridiculously hard, enough so that 
I gave up and bumped the difficulty 
down to the easiest mode just so I could 
see the ending for purposes of review; 
when I did that, I literally beat the boss 
in two minutes. 


I also found that I was never really 
awed by the game’s narrative. Rampag- 
ing through a realm of eternal suffering 
should have left a deep impression but it 
didn't, mostly because the storytelling is 
weak; because I’m not familiar with The 
Divine Comedy, I had to accept the built- 
in narrative on face value, and it falls flat 
thanks to some incongruous holes. For 
instance, while the main character Dante 
looks memorable—the Holy Crusader 
motif is surprisingly effective, from the 
metal crown-of-thorns to the cloth cross 
he stitches into his chest—he’s basically 
an empty shell in terms of personality. 
For a man who confronts the demons 
of his own past, Dante demonstrates no 
real sense of moral complexity or inner 
torment; he screams with emotional 
agony a lot but I never really felt the 
weight of his plight. Also lacking are 
the encounters with the many lost 
souls you can either punish or absolve; 
while the choice itself is meaningful— 
relegate them to suffering or offer them 
salvation—the end result is anything 


but. These encounters exist solely to 
open up the skill tree, and it felt like yet 
another wasted opportunity to leverage 
the rich setting of the game. 

Because most gamers aren't familiar 
with The Divine Comedy, the developers 
were free to safely take creative liberties 
but that doesn’t absolve them of the 
burden of crafting a coherent narra- 
tive where your actions actually matter. 
Dante's doesn't do that particularly 
well and while the combat and level 
architecture is interesting enough that I 
stuck with it to the end, I was never fully 
invested in the story nor did I ever come 
to truly care about Dante’s quest. Add 
in the fact that the plot twist revolves 
around an age-old cliché and you're left 
with something that has the scope of 
an epic tale but carries the emotional 
weight of an action movie. That I en- 
joyed it as much as I did says a lot about 
the high level of expertise expended on 
the game's action and set design but the 
lackluster story means it isn’t nearly as 
timeless as the story it was based on. 
—Tae K. Kim 
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BONUSLEVEL 


1.Spawn HD-720 

The Slingbox (and its TV-streaming 
technology) is such a marvelous piece of 
technology, but ever since the original 
one came out years ago, we ve always 
been secretly hoping someone would 
develop a product that could let us 
play our video games from home. Sony 
dipped their toes in the water with 

the PS3’s remote play via PSP, but the 
Spawn HD-720 is the real deal. Simply 
hook the Spawn up to one or two of 
your video game consoles, install the 
software on your PC, and you can play 
your console games on your PC! The 
Spawn is currently compatible with 
the PlayStation 3, Xbox 360, PS2, and 
GameCube, and includes cool bonus 
features like the ability to play remotely 
against someone using the Spawn- 
connected console and turn your home 
console on or off via the PC. 


www.spawnlabs.com 
$200 


2. Nyko Wand+ 


Purchasing Wii controllers has become 
such a trial as of late. The Remote is a 
must-buy, but where do you go from 
there? Do you get a Motion Plus next? 

A Nunchuk? A Classic Controller? Nyko 
may not have simplified the entire 
process, but the company’s new Wand+ 
manages to make the controller-buying 
experience slightly easier on the wits and 
wallet. The Wand+ packs Wii Remote 
and Motion Plus technology into one 
controller without added bulkiness or 
price. If you want to continue the savings 
with Nyko’s take on the Nunchuk (the 
Kama), you can utilize the company’s 
“Trans-Port” feature, which allows the 
player to re-assign several buttons and 
even the rumble capability from the 
Wand+ to the Kama. Why isn’t Nintendo 
thinking of this stuff? 

www.nyko.com 


$40 


3. Razer Naga 

If you've ever laid a hand on one of 
Razer’s mice, you already know that the 
things are pretty damned accurate. The 
products are already lethal weapons 
when it comes to first-person shooters, 
but what about the MMORPG and real- 


time strategy gamers who want an edge? 


For them, Razer has created the Naga, 

a super-accurate mouse with a built-in 
programmable number pad. Not only can 
you click on maps, enemies, and items 
with pinpoint precision, but the ability to 
hit hotkey actions without laying a finger 
on the keyboard makes the Naga one of 
the coolest mice we’ve seen in years. 
www.razerzone.com 


$80 


4. Xtensor 

No, we don't have a fetish for featuring 
products on outstretched hands here at 
the Bonus Level—we actually think the 
Xtensor is a quality product. If you spend 
a decent amount of your day with your 
fingers tapping on a keyboard or wrapped 
around a controller, you're probably 
destined to take a trip through the carpal 
tunnel sometime soon. Stretching is 
commonly prescribed as one of the best 
preventative measures to avoid back and 
leg pain, but if our time with the Xtensor is 
any indication, it definitely helps work out 
the most important gaming muscle. You 
may look like a bit of a weirdo while you're 
doing the workouts—especially if you're 
caught using the included hand-exercise 
DVD—but it'll all pay off when you're able 
to pull off crazy new controller tricks. 
www.thextensor.com 

$40 


5. Apple iPad 


The line between smartphone and laptop 
has been blurred even further, thanks 

to Apple's new iPad, a product that’s 
another step in Apple's increasing pres- 
ence in the video game market. With a 
larger, higher resolution screen, better 
battery life, and greatly enhanced multi- 
touch controls, the iPad could support 
even more innovation in the game- 
development space. If you've already 
amassed a collection of games on your 
iPhone, there's no need to fret—the iPad 
features complete support for the entire 
app catalogue. Unlike the iPhone, the 
iPad features some vital computer func- 
tions, as the keyboard attachment and 
iWork suite allow you to perform word 
processing and photo editing. And with 
a starting price of $500, this is a product 
we can easily get behind. 
www.apple.com/ipad 

$500-$830 
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“THE BRAVE WILL FIGHT, But ONLY LEADERS WILL WIN 


¥ 


Command dozens 


of new experimental 
units into battle on 
| Land, Sea, and Air! 
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A brutal civil war 
has shattered the 
friendship of three 
fellow officers. 
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MARINE. PREDATOR. 


ALIEN. Fight with skills honed 
and unique to their species - 
eviscerate, stalk, go in guns 
blazing. Master each species in 
three unrelenting single -player 
campaigns. Then fight online in 
the ultimate multi-species, 
multi-player battleground. 
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